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Tue Gradgrind party wanted assistance in 
murdering the Graces, They went about 
recruiting ; and where could they enlist re- 
cruits more readily, than among the fine 
gentlemen who, having found out everything 
to be worth nothing, were equally ready for 
anything ? 

Moreover, the healthy spirits who had 
mounted to this sublime height were at- 
tractive to many of the Gradgrind school. 
They liked fine gentlemen ; they pretended 
that they did not, but they did. They 
became exhausted in imitation of them ; and 
they yaw-yawed in their speech like them; 
and they served out, with an enervated air, 
the little mouldy rations of political economy, 
on which they regaled their disciples. There 
never before was seen on earth such a won- 
derful hybrid race as was thus produced. 

Among the fine gentlemen not regularly be- 
longing to the Gradgrind school, there was 
one of a good family and a better appear- 
ance, with a happy turn of humour which had 
told immensely with the House of Commons 
on the occasion of his entertaining it with his 
(and the Board of Directors’) view ofa railway 
accident, in which the most careful officers 
ever known, employed by the most liberal 
managers ever heard of, assisted by the finest 
mechanical contrivances ever devised, the 
whole in action on the best line ever con- 
structed, had killed five people and wounded 
thirty-two, by a casualty without which the 
excellence of the whole system would have 
been positively incomplete. Among the slain 
was a cow, and among the scattered articles 
unowned, a widow’s cap. And the honourable 
member had so tickled the House (which 
has a delicate sense of humour) by putting 
the cap on the cow, that it became impatient of 
any serious reference to the Coroner’s Inquest, 
and brought the railway off with Cheers and 
Laughter. 

Now, this gentleman had a younger bro- 
ther of still better appearance than himself, 
who had tried life as a Cornet of Dragoons, 
and found it a bore; and had afterwards tried 
it in the train of an English minister abroad, 
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and found it a bore; and had then strolled 
to Jerusalem, and got bored there; and had 
then gone yachting about the world, and got 
To whom this honorable 
and jocular member fraternally said one day, 
“ Jem, there’s a good opening among the hard 
Fact fellows, and they want men. I wonder 
you don’t go in for statistics.” Jem, rather 
taken by the novelty of the idea, and very 
hard up for a change, was as ready to “go 
in” for statistics as for anything else. So, he 
went in. He coached himself up with a blue 
book or two; and his brother ‘put it 
about among the hard Fact fellows, and said, 
“Tf you want to bring in, for any place, a 
handsome dog who can make you a devilish 
good speech, look after my brother Jem, for 
he’s your man.” After a few dashes in the 
public meeting way, Mr. Gradgrind and a 
council of political sages approved of Jem, 
and it was resolved to send him down to 
Coketown, to become known there and in the 
neighbourhood. Hence the letter Jem had 
last night shown to Mrs. Sparsit, which Mr. 
Bounderby now held in his hand; super- 
scribed,“ Josiah Bounderby, Esquire, Banker, 
Coketown. Specially to introduce James 
Harthouse, Esquire. Thomas Gradgrind.” | 

Within an hour of the receipt of this dis- 
patch and Mr. James Harthouse’s card, Mr. 
Bounderby put on his hat and went down to 
the Hotel. There, he found Mr. James Hart- 
house looking out of window, in a state of. 
mind so disconsolate, that he was already half 
disposed to “go in” for something else. 

“My name, sir,” said his visitor, “is Josiah 
Bounderby of Coketown.” 

Mr. James Harthouse was very happy 
indeed (though he scarcely looked so), to have 
a pleasure he had long expected. 

“Coketown,sir,” said Bounderby, obstinately 
taking a chair, “is not the kind of place you 
have been accustomed to. Therefore, if you'll 
allow me—or whether you will or not, for I 
am a plain man—I’ll tell you something about 
it before we go any further.” 

Mr. Harthouse would be charmed. 

“Don’t be too sure of that,” said Boun- 
derby. “I don’t promise it. First of all, 
you see our smoke. That’s meat and drink 
to us. It’s the healthiest thing in the 
world in all respects, and particularly for the 
lungs. Ifyou are one of those who want us 
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to consume it, I differ from you. We are 
not going to wear the bottoms of our boilers 
out any faster than we wear ’em out now, 
for all the humbugging sentiment in Great 
Britain and Ireland.” 

By way of “going in” to the fullest extent, 
Mr. Harthouse rejoined, “ Mr. Bounderby, 1 
assure you I am entirely and. completely of 
your way of thinking. On conviction.” 

“T am glad to hear it,” said Bounderby. 
“Now, you have heard a lot of talk about the 
work in our mills, no doubt. You have? 
Very good. I'll state the fact of it to you. 
It’s the pleasantest work there is, and it’s the 
lightest work there is, and it’s the best paid 
work there is. More than that, we couldn’t 
improve the mills themselves, unless we laid 
down Turkey carpets on the floors. Which 
we're not a-going to do.” 

“ Mr. Bounderby, perfectly right.” 

“Tastly,” said Bounderby, “as to our 
Hands. ‘There’s not a Hand in this town, sir, 
man, woman, or child, but has one ultimate 
object in life. That object is, to be fed on tur- 
tle soup and venison with a gold spoon. Now, 
they’re not a-going—none of *em—ever to 
be fed on turtle soup and venison with a 
gold spoon, And now you know the 

lace.” 

Mr. Harthouse professed himself in the 
highest degree instructed and refreshed, by 
this condensed epitome of the whole Coke- 
town question. 

“Why, you see,” replied Mr. Bounderby, 
“it suits my disposition to have a full under- 
standing with a man, particularly with a 
public man, when I make his acquaintance. 
I have only one thing more to say to you, 
Mr. Harthouse, before assuring you of the 
pleasure with which I shall respond, to the 
utmost of my poor ability, to my friend Tom 
Gradgrind’s letter of introduction. You are 
aman of family. Don’t you deceive yourself 
by supposing for a moment that J am a man 
of family. i am a bit of dirty riff-raff, and 
a genuine scrap of tag, rag, and bobtail. 

if anything could have exalted Jem’s 
interest in Mr. Bounderby, it would have been 
this very circumstance. Or,so he told him. 

“So now,” said Bounderby, “we may 
shake hands on equal terms. I say, equal 
terms, because although I know what I am, 
and the exact depth of the gutter I have 
lifted myself out of, better than any man 
does, I am as proud as you are. I am 
just as proud as youare. Having now asserted 
my independence in a proper manner, I may 
come to how do you find yourself, and I 
hope you're pretty well.” 

The better, Mr. Harthouse gave him to 
understand as they shook hands, for the 
salubrious air of Coketown. Mr, Bounderby 
received the answer with favor. 

“ Perhaps you know,” said he, “ or ae 
you don’t know, I married Tom Gradgrind’s 
daughter. If you have nothing better to do 
than to walk up town with me, I shall be 
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[Conducted by 
glad to introduce you to Tom Gradgrind’s 
daughter.” 

“ Mr. Bounderby,” said Jem, “ you antici- 
pate my dearest wishes.” 

They went out without farther discourse ; 
and Mr. Bounderby piloted the new acquaint- 
ance who so strongly contrasted with him, to 
the private red brick dwelling, with the black 
outside shutters, the green inside blinds, and 
the black street door up the two white steps, 
In the drawing-room of which mansion, there 
presently entered to them the most remark- 
able girl Mr. James Harthouse had ever seen, 
She was so constrained, and yet so careless ; so 
reserved, and yet so watchful; so cold and 
proud, and yet so sensitively ashamed of her 
husband’s braggart humility—from which she 
shrunk as if every example of it were a cut 
or a blow ; that it was quite a new sensation 
to. observe her, In face she was no less 
remarkable than in manner. Her features 
were handsome ; but their natural play was 
so suppressed and locked up, that it seemed 
impossible to guess at their genuine expres- 
sion. Utterly indifferent, perfectly  self- 
reliant, never at a loss, and yet never at her 
ease, with her figure in company with them 
there, and her mind apparently quite alone, 
—it was of no use “going in” yet awhile to 
comprehend this girl, for she baffled all 
penetration. 

From the mistress of the house, the visitor 
glanced to the house itself. There was no 
mute sign of a woman in the room. No 
graceful little adornment, no fanciful little 
device, however trivial, anywhere expressed 
her influence. Cheerless and ciate 
boastfully and doggedly rich, there the room 
stared at its present occupants, unsoftened 
and unrelieved by the least trace of any 
womanly occupation. As Mr. Bounderby 
stood in the midst of his household gods, so 
those unrelenting divinities oecupied their 
places around Mr. Bounderby, and they were 
worthy of one another and well matched. 

“This, sir,” said Bounderby, “is my wife, 
Mrs. Bounderby: Tom Gradgrind’s eldest 
daughter. Loo, Mr. James Harthouse. Mr. 
Harthouse has joined your father’s muster- 
roll. If he is not Tom Gradgrind’s col- 
league before long, I believe we shall at least 
hear of him in connexion with one of our 
neighbouring towns. You observe, Mr. Hart- 
house, that my wife is my junior. I don’t 
know what she saw in me to marry me, but 
she saw something in me, Isuppose, or she 
wouldn’t have married me, 1¢ has lots 
of expensive knowledge, sir, political and 
otherwise. If youwant to cram for anything, 
I should be troubled to recommend you to 
a better adviser than Loo Bounderby.” 

To a more agreeable adviser, or one from 
whom he would be more likely to learn, Mr. 
Harthouse could never be recommended, 

“Come! ” said his host. “ If you're in 
the complimentary line, you'll get on here, 
for you'll meet with no competition. I have 
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never been in the way of learning compli- 
ments myself, and I don’t profess to 
understand the art of paying ’em. In fact, I 
despise *em. But, your bringing-up was 
different from mine; mine was.a real thing, 
by George! You're a gentleman, and I 
don't pretend to be one. I am Josiah 
Bounderby of Coketown, and that’s enough 
for me. However, though Z am not infiu- 
enced by manners and station, Loo Bounderby 
may be. She hadn't my advantages—disad- 
vantages you would call ’em, but I call ‘em 
advantagesi—so you'll not waste your power, 
I dare say.” 

“Mr. Bounderby,” said Jem, turning with 
a smile to Louisa, “is a noble animal in a 
comparatively natural state, quite free from 
the harness in which a conventional hack 
like myself works.” 

“ You respect Mr. Bounderby very much,” 
she quietly returned. “It is natural that 
you should,” e 

He was disgracefully thrown out, for a 
gentleman who had seen so much of the 
world, and thought, “Now, how am I to take 
this ?” 

“You are going to devote yourself, as I 
gather from what Mr. Bounderby has said, 
to the service of your country. You have 
made up your mind,” said Louisa, still 
standing before him where she had first 
stopped—in all the singular contrariety of her 
self-possession, and her being obviously so 
very ill at ease—*to show the nation the way 
out of all its difficulties.” 

“Mrs. Bounderby,” he returned laughing, 
“upon my honour, no. I will make no such 
pretence to you. I have seen a little, here and 
there, up and down ; I have found it all to be 
very worthless, as everybody has, and as some 
confess they have, and some donot ; and lam 
going in for your respected father’s opinions 
—really because [ have no choice of opinions, 
and may as well back them as anything else.” 

“Have you none of your own?” asked 
Louisa, 

“T have not so much as the slightest pre- 
dilection left. I assure you I attach not the 
least importance to any opinions, The result 
of the varieties of boredom I have under- 
gone, is a conviction (unless conviction is too 
industrious a word for the lazy sentiment 
I entertain on the subject), that any set 
of ideas will do just as much good as 
any other set, and just as much harm as 
any other set. There’s an English family 
with a capital Italian motto. What will be, 
will be. It’s the only truth going!” 

This vicious assumption of honesty in dis- 
honesty—a vice so dangerous, so deadly, and 
80 common—seemed, he observed, a little to 
impress her in his favor. He followed up 
the advantage, by saying in his pleasantest 
manner; a manner to which she might 
attach as much or as little meaning as she 
pleased : “The side that can prove anything in 
a line of units, tens, hundreds, and thousands, 
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Mrs. Bounderby, seems to me toa fford themost 
fun, and to give a man the best chance. I 
am quife as much attached to it as if I 
believed it. I am quite ready to go in for it, 
to the same extent as if I believed it. . And 
what more could I possibly do, if I did 
believe it!” 

“You are a singular politician,” said 
Louisa. é 

“ Pardon me ; I have not even that merit. 
We are the largest party in the state, I 
assure. you, Mrs. Bounderby, if we all fell 
out of our adopted ranks and were reviewed 
together.” ~ 

Mr. Bounderby, who had been in danger of 
bursting in silence, interposed here with a 

roject for postponing the family dinner to 

alf-past six, and taking Mr. James Hart- 
house in the meantime ‘on a round of visits 
to the voting and interesting notabilities 
of Coketown and its vicinity. The round of 
visits was made; and Mr. James Harthouse, 
with a discreet use of his blue coaching, 
came off triumphantly, though with a consi- 
derable accession of boredom. 

In the evening, he found the dinner-table 
laid for four, but they sat down only three, 
It was an appropriate occasion for Mr. Boun- 

| derby to discuss the flavour of the hap’orth 
of stewed eels he had purchased in the streets 
at eight years old, and also of the inferior 
water, specially used for laying the dust, 
with which he had washed down that repast. 
He likewise entertained his guest, over the 
soup and fish, with the calculation that he 
(Bounderby) had eaten in his youth at least 
three horses under the guise of polonies and 
saveloys. These recitals, Jem, in a languid 
manner, received with “ eens ” every 
now and then; and they ee ly would 
have decided him to go in for Jerusalem again 
to-morrow-morning, had he been less curious 
respecting Louisa. 

“Is there nothing,” he thought, glancing 
at her as she sat at the head of the table, 
where her youthful figure, small and slight, 
but very graceful, looked as pretty as it 
looked misplaced; “is there nothing that 
will move that face?” 

Yes! By Jupiter, there was something, 
and here it was, in an unexpected shape! 
Tom appeared. She changed as the door 
opened, and broke into a beaming smile. 

A beautiful smile. Mr. James Harthouse 
might not have thought so much of it, but 
that he had wondered so long at her impas- 
sive face. She put out her hand—a pretty 
little soft hand ; and her fingers closed upon 
her brother’s, as if she would have carried 
them to her lips, git ‘ 

“Ay, ay?” thought the visitor. “This 
whelp is the only creature she cares for. 
So, so!” . , 

The whelp was presented, and took his 
chair. The appellation was not flattering, 
but not unmerited, 

“ When I was your age, young Tom,” said 
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Bounderby, “I was punctual, or I got no 
dinner !” 

“ When you were my age,” returned Tom, 
“vou hadn’t a wrong balance to get right, 
and hadn’t to dress afterwards.” 

“Never mind that now,” said Bounderby. 

“ Well, then,” grumbled Tom. “ Don’t begin 
with me.” 

“Mrs. Bounderby,” said Harthouse, per- 
fectly hearing this under-strain as it went 
on; “your brother’s face is quite familiar 
tome. Can I have seen him abroad? Or 
at some public school, perhaps ?” 

“No,” she returned, quite interested, 
“he has never been abroad yet, and was 
educated here, at-home. Tom, love, I am 
telling Mr. Harthouse that he neversaw you 
abroad.” 

“No such luck, sir,” said Tom. 

There was little enough in him to brighten 
her face, for he was a sullen young fellow, 
and ungracious in his manner even to her. 
So much the greater must have been the soli- 
tude of her heart, and her need of some one 
on whom to bestow it. “So much the more 
is this whelp the only creature she has ever 
eared for,” thought Mr. James Harthouse, 
turning it over and over. “So much the 
more. So much the more.” 


Both in his sister’s presence, and after she 
had left the room, the whelp took no pains 
to hide his contempt for Mr. Bounderby, 


whenever he could indulge it without the 
observation of that independent man, by 
making wry faces, or shutting one eye. With- 
out responding to these telegraphic commu- 
nications, Mr, Harthouse encouraged him 
much in the course of the evening, and 
showed an unusual liking for him. At last, 
when he rose to return to his hotel, and was 
a little doubtful whether he knew the way 
by night, the whelp immediately proffered 
his services as guide, and turned out with 
him to escort him thither. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Tr was very remarkable that a young gen- 
tleman who had been brought up under one 
continuous system of unnatu restraint, 
should be a hypocrite ; but it was certainly 
the case with Tom. It was very strange 
that a young gentleman who had never 
been left to his own guidance for five conse- 
cutive minutes, should be incapable at last of 
governing himself; but so it was with Tom. 
It was altogether unaccountable that a 
young gentleman whose imagination had 

en strangled in his cradle, should be still 
inconvenienced by its ghost in the form of 
grovelling sensualities ; but such a monster, 
beyond all doubt, was Tom. 

“Do yousmoke ?” asked Mr. James Hart- 
house, when they came to the hotel. 

“T believe you!” said Tom, 

He could do no less than ask Tom.up; 
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but not so weak as cool; and what with a 
rarer tobacco than was to be bought in those 
parts; Tom was soon in a highly free and 
easy state at his end of the sofa, and more 
than ever disposed to admire his new friend 
at the other end. 

Tom blew his smoke aside, after he had 
been smoking a little while, and took an 
observation of his friend. “He don’t seem 
to care about his dress,” thought Tom, “and 
yet how capitally he does it. What an easy 
swell he is!” 

Mr. James Harthouse, happening to catch 
Tom’s eye, remarked that he drank nothing, 
— his glass with his own negligent 

and. 

“Thank’ee,” said Tom. “Thank’ee. Well, 
Mr. Harthouse, I hope you have had about 
a dose of old Bounderby to-night.” Tom 
said this with one eye shut up again, and 
looking over his glass knowingly, at his 
entertainer. 

“A very good fellow indeed!” returned 
Mr. James Harthouse. 

“You think so, don’t you?” said Tom, 
And shut up his eye again. 

Mr. James Harthouse smiled ; and rising 
from his end of the sofa, and lounging with 
his back against the chimney-piece, so that he 
stood before the empty fire-grate as he 
smoked, in front of Tom and looking down 
at him, observed : 

“ What a comical brother-in-law you are !” 

“What a comical brother-in-law old Boun- 
derby is, I think you mean,” said Tom. 

“You area piece of caustic, Tom,” retorted 
Mr. James Harthouse. 

There was something so very agreeable in 
being so intimate with such a waistcoat ; in 
being called Tom, by such a voice ; in being 
on such off-hand terms so soon, with such a 
pair of whiskers ; that Tom was uncommonly 
pleased with himself. 

“Oh! I don’t care for old Bounderby,” 
said he, “if you: mean that. I have always 
called old Bounderby hy the same name 
when I have talked about him, and I have 
always thought of him in the same way. I 
am not going to begin to be polite now, 
about old Bounderby. It would be. rather- 
late in the day.” 

“Don’t mind me,” returned James ; “ but 
take care when his wife is by, you know.” 

“His wife?” said Tom. “ My sister Loo? 


O yes!” And he laughed, and took a little |) 


more of the cooling drink. 

James Harthouse continued to lounge in 
the same place and attitude, smoking his 
cigar in his own easy way, and looking 
pleasantly at the whelp, asif he knew himself 
to be a kind of agreeable demon who had only 
to hover over him, and he must give up his 
whole soul if required. It certainly did seem 
that the whelp yielded to this influence. 
He looked at his companion sneakingly, 


and Tom could do no less than go up. What! he looked at him admiringly, he looked at 
with a cooling drink adapted to the weather, | him boldly, and put up one leg on the sofa. 
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“My sister Loo?” said Tom. 
cared for old Bounderby.” 

“That’s the past tense, Tom,” returned 
Mr. James Harthouse, striking the ash from 
his cigaf with his little finger. “We are in 
the present tense, now.” 

“Verb neuter, not to care. Indicative 
mood, present tense. First person singular, 
I do not care ; second person singular, thou 
dost not care ; third person singular, she does 
not care,” returned Tom. 

“Good! Very quaint!” said his friend. 
“Though you don’t mean it.” 

“ But I do mean it,” cried Tom. “ Upon my 
honor! Why, you won’t tell me, Mr. Hart- 
house, that you really suppose my sister 
Loo does care for old Bounderby.” 

“My dear fellow,” returned the other, 
“what am I bound to suppose, when I find 
two married people living in harmony and 
happiness ? ” 

Lom had by this time got both his legs on 
the sofa. If his second leg had not Goan 
already there when he was called a dear 
fellow, he would have put it up at that great 
stage ofthe conversation. Feeling it neces- 
sary to do something then, he stretched him- 
self out at greater length, and, reclining with 
the back of his head on the end of the sofa, 
and smoking with an infinite assumption of 
negligence, turned his common face, and not 
too sober eyes, towards the face looking down 
upon him so carelessly yet so potently. 

“You know our governor, Mr. Harthouse,” 
said Tom, “and therefore you needn’t be 
surprised that Loo married old Bounderby. 
She never had a lover, and the governor 
proposed old Bounderby, and she took him.” 

“Very dutiful in your interesting sister,” 
said Mr. James Harthouse. 

“Yes, but she wouldn’t have been as 
dutiful and it would not have come off as 
easily,” returned the whelp, “ if it hadn’t been 
for me.” 

The tempter merely lifted his eyebrows ; 
but the whelp was obliged to go on. 

“TZ persuaded her,” he said, with an edi- 
fying air of superiority. “I was stuck 
into old Bounderby’s bank (where I never 
wanted to be), and I knew I should get 
into scrapes there, if she put old Boun- 
derby’s pipe out; so I told her my wishes, 
and she came into them. She would do any- 
thing for me. It was very game of her, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Tt was charming, Tom 

“Not that it was altogether so important 
to her as it was to me,” continued Tom coolly, 
“because my liberty and comfort, and 
perhaps my getting on, depended on it ; and 
she had no other lover, and staying at 
home was like staying in jail—especially when 
I was gone. It wasn’t as if she gave up 
another lover for old Bounderby ; but still it 
was a good thing in her.” 

“Perfectly delightful. And she gets on so 
placidly.” 


“ She never 


” 
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“Oh,” returned Tom, with contemptuous 
patronage, “she’s a regular girl. A girl 
can get on anywhere. She has settled down 
to the life, and she don’t mind. The life does 
just as well for her,as another. Besides, though 
Loo is a girl, she’s not a common sort of girl. 
She can shut herself up within herself, and 
think—as I have often known her sit and 
watch the fire—for an hour at a stretch.” 

“Ay, ay? Has resources of her own,” 
said Harthouse, smoking quietly. 

“ Not so much of that as you may suppose,” 
returned Tom; “for our governor had her 
crammed with all sorts of dry bones and 
sawdust. It’s his system.” 

“Formed his daughter on his own model ?” 
suggested Harthouse. 

“His daughter? Ah! and everybody else. 
Why, he formed Me that way,” said Tom, 

“ Tmpossible !” 

“He did though,” said Tom, shaking his 
head. “I mean to say, Mr. Harthouse, that 
when I first left home and went to old 
Bounderby’s, I was as flat as a warming-pan, 
and knew no more about life, than any oyster 
does.” 

“Come, Tom! I can hardly believe that. 
A joke ’s a joke.” 

“Upon my soul!” said the whelp. “I am 
serious; I am indeed!” He smoked with 
great gravity and dignity for a little while, 
and then added, in a highly complacent tone, 
“Oh! Ihave picked up a little, since. I don’t 
deny that. But I have done it myself; no 
thanks to the governor.” 

“ And your intelligent sister ?” 

“My intelligent sister is about where she 
was. She used to complain to me that she 
had nothing to fall back upon, that girls 
usually fall back upon ; and [ don’t see how 
she is to have got over that since. But she 
don’t mind,” he sagaciously added, puffing at 
his cigar again. “Girls can always get on, 
somehow.” 

“Calling at the Bank yesterday evening, 
for Mr. Bounderby’s address, I found an 
ancient lady there, who seems to entertain 
great admiration for your sister,” observed 
Mr. James Harthouse, throwing away the last 
small remnant of the cigar he had now smoked 
out. 

“Mother Sparsit?” said Tom. “ What! you 
have seen her already, have you?” 

His friend nodded. Tom took his cigar 
out of his mouth, to shut up his eye (which 
had grown rather unmanageable) with the 
greater expression, and to tap his nose several 
times with his finger. ‘ 

“ Mother Sparsit’s feeling for Loo is more 
than admiration, I should think,” said Tom. 
“Say affection and devotion. Mother Sparsit 
never set her cap at Bounderby when he was 
a bachelor. Oh no!” 

These were the last words spoken by the 
whelp, before a giddy drowsiness came upon 
him, followed by complete oblivion. He was 
roused from the latter state by an uneasy 
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dream of being stirred up with a boot, and 


also of a voice saying: “Come, it’s late. 
Be off!” 

“ Well! ” he said, scrambling from the sofa. 
“T must take my leave of you though. I 
say. Your's is very good tobacco. Bat it’s 
too mild.” 

“Yes, it’s too mild,” returned his enter- 
tainer. 

“Tt’s—it’s ridiculously mild,” said Tom. 
“Where's the door? Good night!” 

He had another odd dream of being taken 
by a waiter through a mist, which, after 
giving him some trouble and difficulty, 
resolved itself into the main street, in 
which he stood alone. He then walked 
home pretty easily, though not yet free 
from an impression of the presence and 
influence of his new friend—as if he were 
lounging somewhere in the air, in the same 
negligent attitude, regarding him with the 
same look. 

The whelp went home, and went to bed. 
If he had had any sense of what he had done 
that night, and had been less of a whelp and 
more of a brother, he might have turned 
short on the road, might have gone down to 
the ill-smelling river that was dyed black, 
might have gone to bed in it for good and 
all, and have curtained his head for ever with 
its filthy waters. 
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A TURKISH AUCTIONEER. 


Ir was the sale of a bankrupt’s effects, and 
they were huddled together in disorderly 
confusion under a little craggy shed just out- 
side the town. I was attracted thither by the 
shouts of a Turk, with a stentorian voice, 
who was running about in a state of great 
excitement, stopping persons in the street 
to insist on their examining the articles 
which he carried in. his hand. He was the 
auctioneer of the place; and I followed him 
into the crazy shed as a student of manners, 
There was a considerable crowd of those 
greasy, dingy persons, who seem to have an 
abstract love of second-hand goods, and who 
have always appeared to me to be evoked by 
the auctioneers of all countries like familiar 
spirits. Thisresemblance, however, borne by 
this crowd to similar people in England, is 
merely personal. It is confined tothe length 
and sharpness of nose among the buyers ; to an 
air of unpleasantsleekiness about them, with a 
strong smell of bad tobacco ; and to a prevail- 
ing odour of the damp and fustiness of small 
streets. There the likeness ends. In Britain, a 
sale by auction is a plain business-like, twice- 
two-are-four sort of affair; in Turkey it is a 
source of pleasurable excitement for a whole 
city. It furnishes the inhabitants of the 
place with a conversational topic of more 
than usual liveliness and interest. It also 
gives them a delightful excuse for laying or 
lounging about m the sun doing nothing, 
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ign iit 
whieh is a never-ending entertainment to an 
oriental, 

It is proper to mention that the Turkish 
auctioneer is by no means so august and 
dignified a person as with us. He is not the 
sovereign lord and autocrat of the sale- 
room; he is the servant of a popular and 
rumbustical assembly. Before I have well had 
time to settle myself upon a stone, and light 
a cigar, I observe that he has returned three 
times from a sally to sell the same cracked 
pipkin, and three times he has been thrust 
back by the scruff of the neck from not hav- 
ing obtained a reasonable offer for it. 
Somebody in the shed bids for it at last, and 
the delighted auctioneer with a most villan- 
ous wink at me is preparing to hand over his 
unsaleable pipkin to the somebody in question, 
when the same remorseless knuckles, as ne 
are thrust between the collar of his shirt and 
the nape of his neck. Our friend, thus 
goaded, makes another excited bolt out of 
the shed and, next moment, is heard 
shouting about the cracked pipkin again, in 
the same furious manner as that which first 
attracted my attention. The somebody who 
was disposed to become a purchaser looks 
rather disconcerted: I suspect he is not 
thoroughly broken in at auction; but 
nobody else pays any further attention to the 
proceedings for the present. In fact, all 
seem to be rather glad to have got rid of the 
auctioneer than otherwise, probably in tlie 
hopethat the festive occasion may beprolonged 
until a later hour. So theysit down and lighta 
great number of paper cigars as a necessary 
preliminary to the discussion of the news of 
the day. Their conversation is composed 
merely of coffee-house politics and their 
neighbours’ business, Woe to the Costaki, or 
Nikolaki who does not happen to be present; 
the character of that Costaki or Nikolaki is 
handled with a ferocity which quite makes 
one’s ears tingle ; and I listen attentively for 
one pleasant thought or kindly expression ; 
for one plain sensible idea, or healthy view of 
anything talked about, in vain. 

Presently the auctioneer returns. While the 
majority of his customers are wrangling, he 
has slily disposed of the pipkin to the some- 
body who first bid for it ; and I think another 
roguish wink to the purchaser signified that 
he should expect a con-si-de-ra-tion for 
himself at a convenient season. After this 
sale of the pipkin—the only thing disposed 
of yet—the auctioneer desires a little re- 
pose, and squatting cross-legged on the 
bankrupt’s counter, sends for a nargilly, 

he 


and joins in the general discourse. 
whole company then present. a picture of 
oriental manners sufficiently striking and 


characteristic. They have entirely forgotten 
why they assembled together ; and are idling 
away their time in that slothfulness which is 
the root of all evil, and from which 
spring, certainly; nine-tenths of their na- 
tional disasters, Lazy louts of boys begin 
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to sneak in and out mysteriously, and to pull 
about the things of the ruined man, I 
feel very much disposed to trip up one 
young gentleman, whose pockets are 
fuller than they should be, with the crook 
of my walking-stick. But I am by no 
means sure that he is not the son or brother 
of somebody present ; or in league with the 
auctioneer, or the bankrupt, or the principal 
creditor, or one of the primates of the place. 

For the rest I begin to understand also 
that the auctioneer is not likely to resume his 
labours for the present. The talk will go on 
till dinner-time ; then the talkers will dis- 
perse. To-morrow is the Greek feast of 
the Forty Martyrs; next day is the 
Turkish Sabbath (our Friday); the fol- 
lowing day is the festival of St. Somebody ; 
tle next is Saturday, the Jewish Sabbath ; 
then comes Sunday; nobody likes to do any- 
thing particularly on Monday, while Tuesday 
and Wednesday are both saints’ days. On 
Thursday everybody will stay at home sober- 
ing, and then again follow the three Sundays ! 
By which time I know very well that every- 
body will have forgotten all about the at 


just as much as if it had been an affair of the 
last century. Should they remember it, I am 
not quite clear that the matter will be mended. 
The bankrupt’s goods are in a ruined shed. 
They will not be locked up—they will be 
nailed up. To-morrow morning or the morning 
afterwards, the shed will be found open. 


Something will be said wbout a robbery ; this 
will supply a great deal of energetic talk ; and 
afford an excellent opportunity for abusing 
the Turkish authorities, Those who know a 
great deal more about the robbery than they 
would care to own, will be the loudest in this 
abuse—and there the matter will end. So let 
it be! Everything is settled in this way in the 
East. Why should the sale of a bankrupt’s 
effects be an exception to the general rule? 
Delay hangs like a mist over everything 
and everybody. Nothing ever. terminates, 
and if I were asked to describe the general 
state of affairs in the East in one word, the 
word I should use would be Muddle. 

T asked a person I met in my afternoon 
ride, what might have been the cireum- 
stances of the bankrupt whose property I had 
seen so wantonly damaged and pilfered. The 
substance of what I heard, is worth record- 
ing, as illustrative of another phase of manners 
in Turkey. 

The bankrupt had been a prosperous 
man until he married a widow of conside- 
rable landed property. This had been his 
ruin ; and a very snug and comfortable ruin 
it was—but still a ruin. He had fancied the 
property of his wife would be improved by 
aying out a little money upon it. The idea 
was natural: it was also correct. For this 
purpose, therefore, the trader borrowed a 
small amount, and had little difficulty in 
finding it, for he offered the security of his 
next year’s growth of olives. “ Stay,” said 


the money-lender, “ as you have olives I will 
not lend you money. I will buy your olives, 
Tt will make the transaction simpler.” It did 
not make the transaction simpler, however. 
When the time came for the olives to 
be delivered to the buyer, they did not 
happen to be grown. A winter of severe 
cold had destroyed the olive trees by hundreds, 
and the trees of the debtor had not put forth 
a leaf. He offered, however, to repay the 
borrowed money. “ Pray, don’t trouble your- 
self about me,” said the obliging money- 
lender ; “ it is not money you owe me; it is 
olives. To be sure I bought your fruit 
rather cheap ; but, if I had it, I would make 
an immense sum in the present scarcity. I 
want the olives, therefore, not the money.” 
“Impossible.” “Well, then ; suppose we fancy 
that I have the olives, and that you want to 
buy them, they will cost you somany piastres at 
the current price. To be sure it is nearly five 
times what I Ient you, but you need not hurry 
yourself about payment— we shall merely 
have to add the interest, and you can give me 
a bond for the whole.” So the affair is settled, 
and the discomfited debtor finds himself in 
the position of hundreds of others. He has 
been borrowing at an interest of about six 
hundred per cent.; and his ruin is sealed, 
He knows this; but he is a Greek, and has 
all the trickery and cunning of that people 
born with him. He will be ruined, indeed ; but 
he will contrive even to turn his ruin to 
account. He will improve and beautify his 
wife’s property until it becomes the aa ot 
the neighbourhood. He will buy everything 
that is to be sold, and dispose of it. again at 
any price, to obtain the money he requires. 
What money he does not want he will hide or 
bury. He will carry on a wholesale system of 
swindling for che next year; and the Frank 
merchants will suffer most. One fine morning 
he will declare himself a bankrupt, rub his 
hands, chuckle a little, and leave his creditors 
to fight out their differences. He will 
have no books or accounts. He will answer 
no questions, and there is no law to make 
him. He will acknowledge, indeed, that it 
is a bad business for somebody; but, as 
far as he is concerned, he knows nothing 
at all about it, and washes his hands of 
the whole transaction. His property be- 
longs to his wife, and though he has im- 
proved it with other people’s money, nobody 
can touch it. By and by, in some round- 
about way, the Greek money-lender will 
of course contrive to be paid, but nobody 
else will. In a few years, or perhaps 
sooner, my friend will set up in the same 
line of business again, and live in the 
odour of sanctity until he gets into a 
scrape again ; and then he will contrive to 
get out of if, in some equally felicitous and 
honest manner. , 

The fact is, there is no law in Turkey 
which may not be evaded 


by an inge- 
nious man. Some trumpery present will 
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always secure the suffrage of anybody 
where suffrage is worth securing. For, the 
Aga and Cadi, with all their coadjutors and 
train, live entirely by little jobs of this kind : 
without them they would not be able to live 
at all. There is no gazette, no list of bank- 
rupts, no report of law proceedings, no way 
of any kind, so far as 1 know, for keeping 
backsliders in the ranks. ‘I wonder whether 
things would be altered to the benefit of 
the Frank merchants, if we could per- 
suade some sensible commercial man like 
Baron Bruck, the Austrian Internuncio, 


to go, some of these days, as our ambassador 
to Turkey. There is a talk that the Austrian 
merchant-diplomatist is already busy with a 
new commercial treaty. I wonder if a British 
merchant could afford him a few hints. 


‘BASQUE BLOOD. 


THE sun was far too hot to permit me to 
continue my journey towards the Eaux 
Bonnes (one of the most celebrated of the 
Pyrenean baths), for at least another hour ; 
so, not being pressed for time, I decided on a 
halt. On casting my eyes about to find a 
shady and convenient spot for my purpose, 
I discovered, about a hundred yards up one 
of the slopes, the very place I desired. This 
perch was soon gained, and from it I com- 
manded a full view of the road and passers 
by. It was one of those patches of bright 
emerald-coloured grass, which abound among 
the wild rocks of the Pyrenees. Two or three 
trees afforded a comfortable shelter; and a 
clear rill ran through it. “Just the place for 
a snack,” thought I. So, unslinging my knap- 
sack for comfort’s sake, and my little pouch 
for eating’s sake, I soon saw my dinner before 
me. This was quickly dispatched; and a 
cigarette or two, by way of dessert, left 
nothing to be desired. 

I had not long enjoyed this dolce far 
niente, when, from my elevated position, 
I saw a little fat jolly looking man coming 
up the road. ‘The sun was too much 
for him; he was fanning himself with 
what at first appeared a piece of flexible 
slate ; but which subsequently turned out to 
be a wide-awake hat. Seeing that he was seek- 
ing some comfortable nook, in which he might 
rest, I hailed him. He soon spied me out ; and, 
in about half the time it had taken me to 
ascend the slope, was standing puffing and 
laughing at my side. He was about fifty 
or sixty years of age, under the middle 
height, with a complexion clear and fresh. 
For surer footing he wore the spartille, 
or hempen soled shoe. A good-natured, 
merry look shone all over his countenance ; 
he was covered with dust, of which his mouth 
and clothes seemed equally full. 

I thought I could do no better than offer 
such a man a few drops of brandy, mixed 
with water in my leather drinking-cup. 
He drained off this mixture with the best 
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will in the world, returned the cup, wiped 
his forehead, and sat down beside me. Not 
until he had finished these operations, and the 
remainder of my dinner, did he once stop to 
talk. He then made up for lost time. I have 
seldom met with so talkative an acquaintance, 
He told me he was a doctor, and forthwith 
launched out into an invective against smok- 
ing ; after which, he smoked five cigarettes, 
incessantly talking all the time. 

I asked him about the traditions of the 
neighbourhood. There were none, he said; 
or if there were, he was unacquainted with 
them. He then, at my request, gave me an 
account of the Basques. They are, he informed 
me, brave, with a high sense of honour : hose 
pitable, and courteous, especially to strangers, 
but, like their Spanish brethren, extremely 
passionate, tenacious of their dignity, and 
vindictive, particularly when women are con- 
cerned. He told me he liked the English 
for their generosity and intelligence; and 
added, that he thought them not so phleg- 
matic as generally imagined, but often ex- 
ney thoughtless and precipitate when 
carried away by their passions. These last 
words he uttered with a certain mysterious 
air, which roused my curiosity. 

Our road lying the same way, we agreed 
to proceed in company, and trudged along, 
laughing and chatting merrily, and exchang 
ing adichats (good days) with the passing 
peasantry. After we had walked some dis- 
tance, my companion proposed our having 
some milk, and, on my assentipg, he again 
assumed his mysterious air, and said, “Keep 
your eyes about you, and notice the people of 
the house we shall enter.” 

We had arrived at a part of the moun- 
tains where the gorge opened out into a 
green valley about half a mile wide, watered 
by a brawling Gave (as the mountain 
torrents are called), well cultivated, and 
dotted with cottages. At one of these my 
friend knocked; the door-was opened by 
a young woman of about twenty-two 
or twenty-three years of age. She was exces- 
sively handsome, and would have been still 
more so, but for her perfectly bloodless 
complexion ; her figure was well-made and 
tall, and she seemed superior to the peasant 
women I had before seen. She saluted my 
friend with great cordiality, who forthwith 
presented me to her as a petitioner for some 
milk. She seemed averse to conversation, 
so that I had plenty of time to make my silent 
remarks, 

There were two other women in the 
room: one, evidently her mother: the 
other might, from the likeness, have been 
a younger sister. The three women were all 
dressed in mourning. The house was like the 
generality of the more decent houses in 
these mountains—two stories high. In the 
room where we were seated, was a large 
hearth, on which some small wood was burn- 
ing ; and before which a child of two or three 
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years old was playing. The young gvoman 
refused to take anything for the milk she 
had given us, and returned, with a slight 
tinge of pride as I thought, the few sous I 
put into her child’s hand—TI call the child 
hers, because it evidently was so. 

We thanked her and left the house. “ And 
pray tell me the story that I see belongs to 
these people,” said I to the doctor. “ Very 
well,” said the doctor to me ; and thus began: 

‘The overthrow of Louis Philippe’s govern- 
ment in forty-eight, gave rise, as you must be 
aware, to many plots, real or imaginary, 
against the dignity and safety of the infant 
republic. In one of these, Jacques Lacoste 
(the father of the young woman you have 
just seen) was mixed up. He was appre- 
hended, tried, and transported to Cayenne 
for six years. 

The execution of this sentence reduced his 
family, which had been one of the most 
prosperous of the small proprietors of the 
valley, almost to indigence, and awakehed 
them from their former life of ease and 
well rewarded industry to one of unre- 
mitting labour. The family consisted of 
the mother, son, and two daughters: the 
eldest of whom, Julie, was about eighteen 
when this cruel event befell them. From a 
child, Julie had attracted attention, not only 
on account of her great beauty, but for 
a natural quickness of intellect, and the 
kindness and sensibility of her disposition. 
Her abilities had not escaped the notice of 
the village priest, who took some slight pains 
in cultivating them. From him she learnt 
to speak French (the Basque or Bearnais, as 
you well know, being the jargon of this dis- 
trict), to write, and to read, of which latter 
acquirement she made good use. Humble as 
such advantages were, they raised her far 
above her companions; of whom she soon 
became the admiration and oracle. The ex- 
ercise of the intellectual powers has always 
an effect on the countenance ; on Julie’s 
naturally kind face, kindness and sensibility 
became more strongly stamped: while the 
merriness of her eye was tamed by a look of 
thoughtfulness, destroyed, at times, by a 
demure coquettish glance which would be 
fixed on you from under her eyelids. Kind 
and useful in her sphere, of the world she 
knew nothing; she had never wandered 
beyond the valley, or the gorge in which 
the valley terminates. If she had heard of 
places larger than her own village, it was 
from some travelled son of the mountains, 
who had been to Bayonne, or even as far 
as Toulouse, and who astonished her by 
his account of the extent and luxury of the 
cities, 

Julie soon began to perceive that, although 
she might assist her family by remaining at 
home, she could assist them much more by 
seeking employment in one of these great 
towns of which she had heard. It was no self- 
ish feeling which prompted her to this course; 
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too good to be selfish, her every thought was 
for those she would leave behind her. 

Although she had made known her wish 
on this point to those most able to assist her 
in it, an accident solved all difficulties, and 
brought about her desire. 

A lady, travelling with a mountain party, 
had the misfortune to fall from her horse, by 
the turning of the saddle. She sustained no 
injury beyond a slight cut on the lips, and a 
severe shock of the nerves, Her companions 
led her into the first cottage which presented 
itself, which happened to be that of 
Julie’s mother. The assiduous and kind 
attentions of Julie won the sufferer’s favour, 
and she proposed to the delighted girl to be- 
come her maid. The offer was joyously 
accepted; and Julie was instructed to 
present herself at the lady’s house at Pau 
in a week’s time. 

The lady into whose family Julie was 
about to enter, was fond of company, and her 
house was frequented by her own countrymen, 
as well as by the numerous English residents, 
who for health or pleasure invaded the town 
every winter. She had been long married, but 
had no family. Lively and witty herself, she 
chose her company for their being so too ; 
and, as long as they contributed to her 
amusement and the adornment of her rooms, 
she was not otherwise very particular re- 
garding their characters. 

Among the many visitors of Madame Laville, 
Julie’s mistress,was Charles Downham, a youn 
Englishman of good education and volished 
manners ; twenty-two years of age, not very 
handsome ; of the middle height, well made. 
His voice was remarkably soft and winning, 
but it was his eyes which gave expression to 
his countenance; their frank and fearless 
glance, tempered with great good nature, 
enlisted all whom he addressed in his favour. 
He had originally been intended for a col- 
legian, but in consequence of a serious reverse 
his father’s fortune became insufficient to 
bear this expense. He had accompanied his 
parents to Pau to economise, and to perfect 
himself in speaking French, prior to entering 
a merchant’s office. 

Of course, a mountain-girl so beautiful as 
Julie attracted no slight notice from the 
various young men who frequented Madame 
Laville’s ; but, to all little flatteries she turned 
a deaf ear. She was not influenced, as most 
youngand unsophisticated girls, in like cireum- 
stances would have been, by the love of dress 
and finery. What she could spare from her 
wages was religiously laid aside for those at 
home. This seemed to be the sole object of hex 
existence, and engrossed her every thought. 
It would have been well for her, if this good | 
motive had continued to occupy her mind. 
By the death of an unmarried uncle, how- 
ever, her family became the heirs of his 
little property, and suddenly recovered their 
former position. 

With this change of fortune, Julie’s 
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great object was annihilated; thoughts, 
which were before strangers to her heart, 
crowded upon her. The little store she 


had destined for home, was mostly expended | 


in charity; but some little also in ornaments. 
She became less reserved, and more lively. 
The countenance, which had been so unmoved 
at any casual or impertinent compliment, now 
sometimes deigned a smile, which was, how- 
ever, often followed by a contemptuous curl 
of the lip: whether in derision of herself or 
of the complimenter was doubtful. 

Charles Downham was one of the few who 
had obtruded no attention on this girl, beyond 
the passing glance which a pretty woman 
claims. Julie respected his forbearance at 
first, and ended at last by falling deeply and 
desperately in love with him. She had 
many opportunities of seeing that he was 
the admiration of those with whom he asso- 
ciated, and often noticed the blush of plea- 
sure which the sight of him would raise in 
some fair cheek. Hers were not the only eyes 
which followed him as if there were a fascina- 
tion in his presence. For a long time he was 
ignorant of her feelings towards him; untilone 
evening the truth flashed upon him,as he raised 
his head from some pictures at which he had 
been looking, and accidentally caught her 
eyes fixed upon him. She, of whom he had 
seldom thought before, now seemed to be 
clothed with double beauty. In a word, 


before the evening was over, he was as 
desperately in love as Julie herself. 

His books grew distasteful, and his mind 
seemed perfectly incapable of entertaining 
any other image. At length he gave up the 
contest. He sought and found several oppor- 
tunities of speaking with her ; nor was it long 


before he obtained from her the confession of 
her love for him. 

The Basque, like the Spanish women, 
know no bounds in their attachments ; their 
love, like their hate, is always in the extreme. 
Julie’s heart and soul, from this hour, were 
given to her lover; she braved the wrath and 
scorn of her family for him; dishonour for 
her seemed to have no terrors weighed against 
a moment’s discontent or sorrow for him. She 
could not restrain her joy at the sight of 
him, nor conceal her imprudent attachment 
from other eyes. It was not long before she 
was ordered, with every mark of contempt and 
scorn, to quit the house. 

Her lover, in no position to assist her, 
now felt the selfishness and thought- 
lessness of his conduct. To see her suffer 
was more than he could bear. To coun- 
sel her to return home to her family, and 
trust to ker mother’s affection, was his first 
impulse; but Julie dreaded as much to 
quit him, as to face their upbraid- 
ings. At this crisis he received a letter, 
offering him an advantageous appointment in 
London, 

Here was a release from all their difficulties, 


He explained to her that he had now an! 
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sppeeeunty of extrication ; but that he would 
be obliged to quit her. She implored him 
to permit her to accompany him to England; 
she would follow him in any capacity; she 
would be no expense to him, if she might 
only be always near to watch and comfort 
him, He was overcome by her passionate 
appeal ; he really loved her deeply ; he assured 
her that his grief was equal to her own 
in having to leave her; he explained that 
it would be ruin to his prospects in England, 
if it were known that she had accompanied 
him; he pointed out that her present love 
ought to yield to their future fortune ; he 
assured her that her unborn child and her- 
self, as long he lived, should share his means 
and affections ; and, finally, seeing her still 
unconvinced and overwhelmed with grief, 
promised to return on the first opportunity. 

But what was she to do in the mean 
time? The lovers were relieved from this 
difficulty too, by her mother coming to 
see her at Pau. Ignorant of the disgrace 
that had befallen her, she went to Madame 
Laville’s; hoping to see her as beautiful and as 
innocent as when she had quitted her home 
twelve months before. Here she learnt the 
tidings of her dishonour; she flew to the 
house where Julie was staying; and 
found them all too true. The sudden pre- 
sence of her mother before the guilty girl, 
was too much for her weak condition; she 
fainted ; and then a revulsion of feeling took 
place in the mother’s heart. She raised the 
girl from the ground, called her every en- 
dearing name, assured her of her forgiveness 
and love, and besonght her to return home 
immediately. Julie at first refused, in her 
dread ot seeing home again; but, when Charles 
Downham joined his persuasions to those of 
her mother and convinced her how impos- 
sible it was for her to accompany him to 
England, she acquiesced. He insisted on her 
receiving a part of the money which had been 
forwarded to him for his journey; as she 
refused, he placed it in her name at a banker’s, 
and told her.that it was destined for his and 
her child, and she had now no right to 
decline it. 

Shortly after this she returned with her 
mother, and again beheld her native valley. 
What a change in herself since she had last 
seen its unaltered face! She had left it in 
her beauty and innocence, with a noble 
object; she returned to it guilty, miserable, 
broken-hearted,—no longer a support to those 
she loved, but a dishonour and a burden. 

Such thoughts as these brought on a seri- 
ous illness, and she gave birth to a boy, 
almost, as beautiful as herself. Her whole 
existence was now centred in the child. She 
would watch it for hours and hours, with- 
out stirring. She shunned the society of her 
former companions, and seldom, if ever, 
showed herself out of doors. No one knew 
her history since her departure from the 
village, but the priest, her family, andmyself,: 
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the doctor. Unlike what most women would 
have done, I think, under similar circum- 
stances, she would talk both to the priest and 
myself of her lover ; often expressing surprise 
that she had not heard from him, but always 
firmly holding to the belief that he still loved 
her, and that he would not be happy as long 
as they were separated, 

Time passed on in this way for a year and 
a half, without any news of him; still 
she clung to her immovable conviction that 
she would see him again. 

The weather had been sultry, without 
rain; and every one was looking forward 
to some passing thunder-storm to mitigate 
the overpowering heat. At last, one of 
the most terrible storms that had passed 
over the valley for some time burst 
forth. The rain came down in torrents; the 
narrow mountain paths were washed away ; 
the gaves were swollen to nearly twice 
their ordinary volume, and much cattle and 
several granges were swept away. The thun- 
der leapt down the rocks, waking the echoes 
with a frightful noise, and to this was added a 
terrific gale, which long left traces of its fury. 

In the midst of this hurricane, a 
traveller arrived in the village in which 
Julie’s mother dwelt. Their cottage, as you 
have seen, is the first, as you enter the 
village. The traveller, without hesitation, 
walked in drenched to the skin ; but, before a 
good fire, soon dried his clothes and regained 
his cheerfulness. Julie and her mother hap- 
pened to have gone to see a sick neighbour 
that day, and were not in the house when 
he entered. Before the fire the child was 
tumbling and playing about ; it soon left its 
own sports to make friends with him, It was 
quickly seated on his knee, and began caress- 
ing him. It bore a strong resemblance to 
him; and he seemed no less struck by it 
himself, than Julie’s brother and sister were. 
The storm gave place to one. otf those driz- 
zling showers of these mountains, which seem 
endless. Julie’s brother proposed to the 
traveller to stay the night, offering to show 
him a short cut over the mountains to the 
Baths, in the morning. The proposition was 
gladly accepted, and he amused himself by 
playing with the child, who seemed to have 
taken a strange liking to him. 

Towards evenin 5 ulie returned without 
her mother ; who 


ad stopped to tend her 
suffering friend during the night, Her first 
look was for her child, who was still on the 
stranger’s knee. She stepped forward to take 


it from him, when, by the blaze of the fire, 
she at once recognised its father. <A slight 
scream, which she instantly repressed, 
startled him; he turned ard exclaimed, 
“Julie!” He did not restrain himself from 
clasping her in his arms; but there was a warn- 
ing in her face, and he made ao other sign. 
Her brother had heard tie scream, and 
seen the emotion which she ineffectually en- 
deavoured to suppress. He had heard her 
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name in the stranger’s mouth; and now the 
extraordinary likeness between the stranger 
and the child was explained to him. 

To Julie he had always been the kindest 
of brothers ; when she fell, she had heard no 
reproaches from him; to her child he had 
uniformly been affectionate and good. He 
pretended not to have noticed the meeting 
between his sister and the stranger. But 
Julie, who knew her brother to be 
quick-sighted, watched him steadily, with- 
out letting him perceive it, during the 
evening. She saw the sparkle of some 
gratified wish in his eye, the flush on his 
cheek, bis close-set teeth, and his clenched 
hands ; - and she knew that his Basque blood 
was up—that he had penetrated her secret, 
and was determined on revenge. After they 
had all retired for the night, she stole up to 
Charles’s room, and implored him to dress 
immediately, and pursue his route to Pau, 
or any place but that where he had told her 
brother he was going. He at once arose, and 
was let out by Julie without noise ; after 
having embraced and entreated her to follow 
him with her child to Pau. To this she 
assented. She pointed out the road, and 
then gave herself up to violent grief. 

The hope of speedy vengeance had rendered 
her brother sleepless; he heard her rouse 
the stranger ; he at once got up, and watched, 
and, shortly after, saw the man who had 
ruined his sister leave the house. He sprang 
into a tree which grew close to his window, 
and let himself down. ‘The rain had ceased’ 
and was sueceeded by a fine bright night. 
The rays of the moon enetrated into the 
gorge, in spite of the height of the mountains, 

Charles walked on quickly, and it was some 
time before his pursuer came up to him. The 
Basque hailed him in French, and Charles,who 
did not recognise him in the distance, stopped, 

“You have forgotten something,” said 
Julie’s brother, as Charles now perceived him 
to be; “you have forgotten something, in your 
flight, sir.” 

“You mistake, my friend,” said Charles, 
“T have forgotten nothing.” 

“Yes, you have forgotten the poor girl 
whom you seduced ; you have forgotten that 
her honour is my honour, and her vengeance 
my vengeance,” said the infuriated young man, 
drawing his knife. Without saying another 
word, he made a violent thrust at the object of 
his hatred. The Englishman, whatever his de- 
fects might be, did not want courage. 
With a blow of his stick, he struck the knife, 
which went flying over the precipices bor- 
dering the road, out of his assailant’s hand. 
With a loud shout, the Basque rushed to close 
quarters; but was met by a heavy blow of 
the fist between his eyes, which sent him 
staggering against the rocks; it was only 
for a moment; regardless of a second blow, 
he succeeded in closing with his adversary, 
and, by the suddenness of his attack, brought 
him to the ground. In natural strength they 
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were equally matehed ; 

the eyes had given your 

what the advantage ; and, as they wig, 
Julie’s brother felt himself the weaker, They 
rolled to the side of the road, overhanging 
the gave. With a firm clutch of his an- 
tagonist, the Basque, by a strong kick, 
brought them both to the brink. In vain 
Charles tried to free himself from the grasp 
which held him. ae crashed together 

the rocks, breaking through the slight trees 
which grew from the clefts, and fell heavily 
into the gave which flowed beneath. They fell 
a height of nearly one hundred and fifty feet, 
in a place where the stream, choked up with 
rocks and stones, was half a foot deep. 

Julie’s brother was killed on the spot ; 
Charles, strange to say, still lived. His fall 
had been somewhat broken by his enemy fall- 
ing undermost. They were discovered by a 
fisherman, who was out early to supply the 
hotels at the baths with trout. He hurried 
off for assistance, and they were conveyed to 
the cottage of Julie’s mother. I was imme- 
diately sent for, and saw that there was not 
the least hope for the mangled survivor. 
He told me before he died, that he had un- 
happily lost the address Julie had given him; 
but that, in hopes she might have gone to 
inquire at the post-office in Pau, he had 
i icened letter after letter to her at the 
Poste Restante, where, he doubted not, they 
still remained, It was in her arms, with his 
head on her bosom, and his child holding one 
of his hands, that he died, 

I never shall forget that girl’s curses against 
her brother. I never shall forget how she 
refused to be separated from his body, how 
she clung to it, how she raved and swooned, or 
the terrible brain-fever that supervened ; from 
the time of her recovery to this hour, her face 
has retained the bloodless hue you must have 
noticed. She and her boy are provided for by 
Charles’s parents, to whom I wrote, by his 
desire. He is buried in the Protestant burying- 
ground at Pau; and four times a year a fresh 
crown of bright immortelles is found on the 
railings which surround his grave. 

- I thanked my companion for his story ; and 
we parted. 


INVOCATION, 


Wuere waitest thou, 
Lady Iam to love? Thou comest not, 
Thou knowest of wny sad and lonely lot, 
: I looked for thee ere now ! 
It is the May: 
' Each longing sister-soul hath found its brother, 
Only we two seek fondly, each the other ; 
And seeking, still delay. 
Thou art as I: 
Thy soul doth wait for mine, as mine for thee, 
We cannot be apart. Must meeting be 
Never, before we die P 
Yes! we shall meet: 
And therefore let our searching be the stronger ; 
Dark ways of life shall not divide us longer, 
Nor change, nor Time defeat, 


— - 
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Thérefore I strove 
Bravely with winter-tide, and long, 
Patiently waiting for the glad spring-song 
That bodes thy coming, love. 
Tis the May-light 
That crimsons all the quiet College gloom ; 
May it shine brightly in thy sleeping-room |! 
And so, sweet wife, good night ! 
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Mr. Layarp was in the midst of the excava- 
tions at Kouyunjik, near Mosul: colossal gods, 
and storied palaces, daily rose like unburied 
ghosts from the tomb, The Arabs—believing 
that the Frankish Bej, “who had come from 
the other end of the world to dig up the 
bones of their grandfathers ind grand- 
mothers,” was searching for treasure among 
those hoary stones—brought him continually 
tiny particles of gold-leaf, carefully wrapped 
up in dingy pieces of paper, or crying out 
that they had found Nimrod himself, or an 
accursed Jinn, as a human-headed bull or 
lion slowly reared its gigantic ere 
from the bowels of the earth. “ Walleh! it 
was not the work of men’s hands, but of those 
infidel giants of whom the Prophet (peace 
be with him !) has said they were higher than 
the tallest date-tree ; it was one of the idols 
which Noah (peace be with him too !) cursed 
before the flood.” It was in the midst of all 
the bustle, and excitement, and life of the 
Ninevite diggings, that a note was brought 
from the Sheikh of the Jebour tribe, saying that 
two colossalidols had been found near the Khe- 
bour river, and inviting the Frankish Bej to 
ride out into the desert to view them. ‘his 
was an invitation few men could have 
resisted. Accordingly Mr. Layard and a 
large cavalcade, near a hundred strong, set 
out for their journey among the Bedouins. 

It was no mere sandy waste in these bright 
spring months that the explorer passed 
through. Far as the eye could reach, 
tracts of young grass, mingled with patches’ 
of brilliant flowers, offered a scene little in 
accordance with the received idea of an Ara- 
bian desert. Gazelles bounded from the low 
cover; hares scudded through the bright 
green grass, and the greyhound plunged 
among the low brushwood after them. Re- 
turning from the course, dyed purple, and 
blue, and scarlet, and yellow, from the gaudy 
flower-beds they had passed pont hawks 
were flown at the francolins, or black part- 
ridges, that rose whirring up from the ground 
—men shouted the war-cry of their tribes, or 
fired their matchlocks in the air, galloping 


.|madly to and fro, intoxicated with the free- 


dom and beauty about them. Some flung 
their long spears in the air, playing at the 
jerid ; others brandished their weapons, with 
bright handkerchiefs streaming from the end. ' 
The white pavilions of the Hytas, or irre- 
gular Turkish a littered in the dis- 
tance, side by side with the black tents of the 
wandering Arabs ; horses gaily caparisoned, 
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struggled to free themselves from the spears 
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anion than trustworthy as a friend. His 


to which they were tied before the doors of nine temper, and conversational 


thetents ; young girls,their black hair stream- 
ing in long ringlets on their shoulders, 
carried jars of water, or loads of brushwood 
on their heads, their thin blue shirts leaving 
every movement free, and allowing their 
shapes to be exactly defined and clearly seen 
—mothers, bearing children in their arms, 
crammed others into saddle bags, their 
shining black heads peeping out as they 
swung on each side the camels, or the mule- 
boys driving flocks of lambs, and large herds 
of cows and sheep lowing and bleating wound 
through the plain—colts galloped free and 
far—womenscreaming the shrill tahlehl, urged 
on the men to still greater excitement, for 
this is a cry which excites the Arab almost 
to madness—all this unbridled life, and wild, 
free, fetterless emotion composed a scene 
which, for stir and gaiety would make the 
busiest European city look dull and still. 
The river Whsheir, to which Mr, Layard 
was bound, the Habor or Chebar of the 
Samaritan captivity,is theterrestrial paradise 
of the Arabs. It bears three crops, they say, 
in the year, and there is perpetual shade and 
greensward by its murmuring waters. Many 
of their songs turn on the happiness of 
those who dwell near it; for perhaps no 
people in the world are more easily impressed 
with the beauties of nature than the Bedouins, 
As Layard says, “Poetry and flowers are 
wine and spirits to the Arab. <A poem is 
equal to a bottle, a rose to adram.” “What 
kef,” (delight) cried Suttum, the sheikh of 
a branch of the Shammar tribe, as he waded 
through the grass and flowers, “has God 
given us equal to this? It is the only thing 
worth living for. Ya Bej! what do the 
dwellers in cities know of this happiness, they 
have never seen grass or flowers ; may God 
have pity on them!” And often on this 
journey, when they were tired and their 
spirits drooped, some of the party would sing 
a love-ditty, or set up their loud war-cry, or 
they would stop to pick the scarlet poppies 
tod bright blue flowers that strewed the 
ground, to wreathe them among their own 
garments and the trappings of their horses, 
until the large cavalcade looked like some 
reat oi gga. of olden times, returnin 
rom their games or solemn sacrifices; an 
with such innocent stimulants as these, their 
courage would return, and their energy, and 
their gaiety. Poetry, flowers, the boundless 
desert, plains, and freedom, the sole excitants 
necessary for the gay and gentle Arab. 
Before starting on his expedition, Mr. 
Layard sent to this Suttum, of whom we have 
7 above, to claim his protection through 
the desert ; and the chief, with a strong body 


of his men, himself escorted and guided him. 
Suttum was one of the noblest specimens of a 
Bedouin. Noble in person, dignified in car- 


honourable, and 


riage, intelligent, daring, 
delightful as a& com- 


faithful, he was no less 





powers whiled away many an hour of fatigue 
and pain; and, under his escort, life and 
property were as safe in the desert among the 
plundering Bedouins as they are in England 
under the protection of the law. In this 
expedition, Suttum was accompanied by his 
rediff. The rediff is generally the person wha. 
sits behind the rider on the dromedary, but 
in the Shammar and Sneyza tribes it means 
a kind of adopted twin—a friend nearer than 
a brother—for the rediff and his patron live 
in the same tent, go together to war, see each 
other’s wives, and are bound by ties stronger 
than those of blood. He is usually a man 
chosen from a hostile tribe, so that in case of 
war the patron may be “ dakhal,” or protected 
by the friends of the rediff should he fall into 
their hands, as in turn the friends of the rediff 
may be protected by the patron, should they 
be taken prisoners by him or his tribe. In 
going to war the rediff leads the mare for his 

rother, fighting himself from the back of the 
deloul, or swift riding camel; in travelling 
he rides on the naked back of the animal, 
clinging to the hinder part of the saddle with 
his legs up to his chin, The saddle itself is 
high and profusely ornamented with brass 
bosses and nails ; and Suttum’s was adorned 
with the “ Baghdad double bags with many- 
coloured tassels and fringes of wool,” so much 
coveted by the Bedouins. 

The laws of that same dakhal, or the 
claiming and the granting of protection, are 
exceedingly curious among the Shammar 
tribes, and are religiously observed. To say 
toa man that he has violated his dakhal is 
an insult never forgiven, as it is a disgrace 
never wiped out. Dakhal is claimed by 
eating bread and salt, by repeating certain 
formulas, and performing certain acts. Among 
the Shammar, to seize the end of a thread or 
string, of which the enemy holds the other 
end, is dakhal—that is, the vanquished is 
under the protection of the conqueror ; to 
touch the canvas of a tent, or to throw at it 
something belonging to the person, claims 
the dakhal of the owner ; to = on a man, 
or to touch anything he has with the teeth— 
unless in cases of theft—is dakhal. A woman 
can protect any number of persons or huts. 
Once a Turk, flying from his pursuers, rushed 
into an encampment, and stretching out his 
hands toa tent, claimed dakhal. It belonged 
to Sahiman Mijwell’s eldest brother (Mijwell 
was Suttum’s brother), who was absent at the 
time ; but Noura, his beautiful wife, seized 
the pole sticks and beat off the pursuers, 
though they were Arabs and her guest one of 
the hated Turks. She was much praised by 
the Shammar for this spirited adherence to 
the sacred laws of their desert ‘police. Ifa 
horseman rides into a tent, he and his horse 
are dakhal (protected); a stranger eating 
with one of the Shammar can give dakhal 
to his deadliest enemy, should he fall into his 
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power ; but any one calling out “I renounce,” | 
before dakhal has been claimed, may refuse | 
it. The Shammar never plunder a caravan | 
within sight of their tents, for so long as a/| 
stranger sees their tents, he is dakhal. A 
man who has eaten bread and steals his 
owner’s horse, is dishonoured, having repaid 
the protection afforded him with treachery. 
The tribe must return the horse ; and should 
it die before being sent, the man must be 
delivered up. If two enemies, between whom 
is the thar, or blood revenge, exchange by 
mistake the salem aleikum, there is peace 
between them, and they will not fight. It is 
disgraceful to rob a woman of her clothes ;| 
even in a plundering party, the plunderers 
give her a horse to ride back to her tents. A 
man pursued by an enemy may save himself 
by calling dakhal—unless the blood revenge 
is between them. Among the Shammar it is 
considered cowardly to take away the horse 
or camel, when there is no water or encamp- 
ment near; they will take their victims to 
within a certain distance of their tents, point 
out their site, and then plunder them respect- 
ably. Dakhal given, an Arab must protect 


the dakhal to his own ruin; and this has been 
the case in many instances, a true Bedouin 
rarely violating this pledge, even to his own 
most certain destruction. 

In the desert, Mr. Layard and his party 
were met byseveral chiefs,and were hospitably 
entertained. The sheikh’s tent—known by 





the spears tufted with ostrich feathers before 
it, and by being in the front rank and facing 
the side from whence the guest may be 
expected, as also the enemy—the first to 
welcome and the first to fight—was ever open 
to them with all the pleasures that a Bedouin 
tent could give. Feasting, poetry, and tales— 
often prolonged far into the night—welcomed | 
the English gentleman to the home of the 
Ishmaelite ; and all was done and given with 
an open-handed generosity and an earnest 
desire to please, which might give a useful 
lesson to many of the so-called civilised races, 
Once they were the guests of Rishwan, 
Suttum’s father. When they rode up to the 
old sheikh’s tent, Suttum Mijwell, his younger 
brother, with the elders of the tribe, stood 
ready to receive them. The chief had killed 
two sheep, and before many minutes had 
élapsed, two huge wooden platters of boiled 
rice and mutton were brought in and placed 
on the ground before them. Large lumps of 
butter were then heaped on these steaming 
messes and allowed to melt, Rishwan occa- 
sionally kneading all up together with his 
hands (hands go for silver spoons generally 
in the desert. A glass of eau sucrée was once 
offered to a lady of Mr. Layard’s party, which 
eau sucrée was stirred by a particularly dirty 
finger, which the owner carefully sucked 
between each stir.) When the dishes were 
cool—the Shammar think it inhospitable to 
place hot meat before a guest—Rishwan stood 
up in the centre of the tent and called each’ 
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person by name to the feast. But neither he 
nor his sons would take the smallest portion 
for themselves. That also would have been 
inhospitable, After the eating had ended, 
Layard went to the women’s tents. Some of 
these women were exceedingly beautiful, the 
wife of Suttum’s eldest brother the most so, 
They were all dressed in the long, thin blue 
Arab shirt, with a striped or black abba 
(cloak) and a black keffich, or head kerchief, 
confined with a band of spun camel’s wool. 
The Bedouin women wear noserings of mas- 
sive silver, studded with coral and gems; 
bracelets and anklets of the same, necklaces 
of coins, and amber, and agate, glass and 
stone beads, and often rows of small Assyrian 
relics. When they leave their tents, they 
cover the lower part of their face with a 
handkerchief, leaving only their black eyes 
sparkling above. Their complexion is a dark 
rich olive, their eyes large, lustrous, and 
almond-shaped ; their black hair falls heavy 
in luxuriant curls on their shoulders, their 
carriage is erect and graceful, and they are 
spirited, brave, energetic, and industrious, 
In the desert, daughters are sources of wealth 
from the alliances they may form with hostile 
tribes, and from the price which they bring ; 
but in the towns they are held as a disgrace, 
and often are privately murdered. 

Suttum was accompanied not only by his 
rediff and his favourite hawk, which he held 
on his wrist, but also by one of his wives, 
the beautiful and imperious Rathaiyah. This 
lady was very indignant when she saw the 
white tent that had been provided for her , 
during this journey, and absolutely refused 
to sleep under it. She swore that she would 
leave her liege lord rather than submit to such 
disgrace ; and,after much trouble, a black tent, 
used as a kitchen, was given up to her; 
when she said that under the goat’s hair 
canvas she would breathe freely again, and 
once more feel that she was a Bedouin. 
Adla,Suttum’s first wife,came one day into the 
encampment with her child in her arms, to 
effect a reconciliation with her husband ; from 
whom she had been forced to part on account 
of Rathaiyah’s fearful temper ; and by the 
aid of a friend of Mr. Layard’s, a public 
form of reconciliation took place. But Sut- 
tum’s face showed plainly enough what pri- 
vate scene he expected when the European 
peacemakers shouldhave gone out. It appears 
that Suttum had consented to marry Rathaiyah 
because she belonged to a powerful and hostile 
tribe ; but if he had bought public peace by 
this union, he had paid for it with his private 
happiness, for there was not a more tho- 
roughly henpecked husband among the Sham- 
mar than the powerful and daring Suttum. 

The Arab loves as none but an Arab can 
love ; but he is also mightily excitable and 
easily won. An Arab sees a girl bearing 
water or brushwood ; and, in a moment, at 
a glance, is as madly in love as if he had served 
years of courtship. He thinks of nothing else, 
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cares and dreams of nothing else but the girl 
he loves ; and if he is disappointed in his affec- 
tions he dies. In order to commence the suit, 
he sends for a member of the girl’s tribe 
who has access to the harem; and, first en- 
suring his secrecy by solemn oaths, confesses 
his love, and entreats the confidant to arrange 
an interview. The confidant goes to the girl ; 
gives her a flower or a blade of grass, and 
says, “Swear by Him who made this flower 
and us also, that you will not reveal to any 
one that which I am about to unfold to you.” 
{f the girl will not accept the proposal she will 
not take the oath ; but does not tell, neverthe- 
less. If she is disposed to the match, she 
answers, “I swear by Him who made the 
leaf you hold, and us;” and the place and 
time of meeting are settled. These oaths 
are never broken. 

Next in rank to, or before, their beautiful 
women, the Bedouins prize their mares. 
Some are beyond all price, and many would 
fetch almost fabulous sums. One youth, in 
Suttum’s tribe rode a filly for which a hun- 
dred camels had been offered and refused. 
Their best bred horses are never bought, 
unless by some rare chance or mischance. 
Layard once offered a sum of money for a 
beautiful mare that had struck his fancy ; 
the owner shook his head—it was far below 
her value. The offer was increased, but the 
Arab still refused, and rodeaway. However, 
the report got about that he had bargained for 
lood, she 


his mare, and, though of the best 
was suspected, and, in the end, was obliged to 
be sold to a horse-dealer at Mosul, for less 
than what Mr. Layard had offered. When 
an Arab loses a horse in a foray, the con- 
queror sends an envoy, who passes harmless, 
like a sacred messenger, from tent to tent, to 


learn the qualities and breed of the animal he 
lias gained ; and all that he hears he may 
rely on, for the Bedouin never lies about his 
mare. Often a dying man will tell his 
murderer and victor the name and descent of 
his horse, which the chances of war have 
given toan enemy. His last breath will be 
spent in the praises and the exultation of his 
mare, and every word may be believed. The 
breed of a horse is preserved by tradition, 
and the birth of a colt is an event made 
known to the whole tribe. Ifa townsman or 
a stranger buys a horse, and is desirous of 
having written evidence of its race, the seller 
with his friends go to the nearest town, to 
certify before a person, specially qualified, 
called “the Cadi of the horses,” who makes 
out a written pedigree, to which he first 


attaches certain prayers and formularies from | 


the Koran, in use on such occasions, and 
then his own seal. The best mares are 
assumed to be descended from the five 
favourite mares of the Prophet; but that is 
not a fact that can be distinctly sworn to. The 
Arab mares are not so beautiful in appear- 
ance as many people imagine; it is only in 
the spring, when the pastures are green, thai 
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they are sleek and comely ; on their ordinar 
food they are nothing but skin and bone, wit 
staring, shaggy ungroomed coats, and to the 
ignorant not worth their keep. But when 
the mare hears the war-cry,—then her blood- 
red nostrils dilated and quivering, her neck 
arched, her tail spread wide, her large eyes 
all on fire, and every nerve and muscle 
strained and started—then she shows what 
qualities she has, and proves her worth to be 
often the salvation of the rider’s life ; for, to 
the speed of his mare many a Bedouin has 
owed his life and wealth, and all that he pos- 
sessed. The desert proverb says, that a high 
bred mare, when at full speed, should hide 
her rider between her neck and her tail ; and 
certainly when the Arab mare is at the full 
stretch of her paces, if she does not quite 
fulfil the proverb, she does not fall far ae 
of it. 

One day a Gezidi, or devil-worshipper and 
snake-charmer, came to Mr. Layard’s tent 
with his son, a child of about seven or eight 
years old. Mr. Layard was sitting on his 
carpet with Suttum, when the Gezidi began 
his performance. He first took from a bag 
several venomous snakes, all knotted together, 
which he gave to the lad. The boy received 
them from him, and allowed them to twine 
round his neck and breast, playing with them 
or alternately caressing and teazing them. The 
Gezidi pretended to be,or was really angry 
with one of the snakes, which had bitten his 
son, and drawn blood. He seized it, bit off 
its head with his teeth, and threw the 
writhing body mane the spectators. Sut- 
tum’s curses were loud and violent, and 
the whole assembly was strongly excited, 
and with difficulty restrained from falling on 
the luckless snake-charmer and inflicting 
summary and condign punishment on him. 
Suttum cursed him to his remotest genera- 
tions, with sundry impolite allusions to his 
female relatives, and unwarrantable asser- 
tions respecting his dead “forbears.” It was 
some time before he could be quieted, and 
many days before the poor Gezidi was for- 
gotten ; the Bedouin breaking out into the 
most ‘furious invectives against him, and 
bespeaking him the warmest corner in a 
certain place, more hot than healthy, where 
he was consigned, xsthetically, without 
remorse. 

Another day a striking-looking object sat 
in the museef, or great tent. He was a 
Bedouin boy, sickly, thin, clothed in rags, 
and emaciated, but with a resolute and daring 
expression of face. His only clothing was 
a ragged and dirty keflich, or kerchief round 
his head, and a tattered cloak, with the 
knotted end of a club appearing out of the 
folds. He was a distant relative of Suttum’s, 
but his father was too poor to give him a 
mare and spear, without which no Bedouin is 
complete. He was now fourteen, and old 
enough to be a warrior, and too old to bear the 
disgrace of his condition. He left the tents 

























family believed him dead. 























been left unsecured. 























irons. 



























































impunity, and, if successfully, with credit. 














difference between the Arab and 















































exceedingly lovely, with large bright eyes 
| anda dark olive complexion, and his manners 











were both graceful and dignified. He wore 
the long silken robes of the town Arab, with 
the keffich of the Bedouin; but his heart 
was all Ishmaelite, and his desires were for 
the desert andits liberties. “His salutations 
were made with the greatest gravity,” says 
Layard. “ We trust that it has pleased God 
to preserve your Excellency’s health. Our 












































sour milk and francolins. May we show that 
we are your slaves by ordering the irregular 
troops to accompany you in your ride. Your 
person is more precious to us than our eyes, 
and there are evil men, enemies of our lord 
the sultan, abroad in the desert.” Mr. Layard 
on a gave him a kaleidoscope, which 
he had taken into strong affection, and 
between which and his judicial duties he 
divided his time pretty equally ; peeping into 
the small end with all a boy’s glee and 
delight when not settling grave disputes of 
property, or awarding punishments for crime. 
Often a Bedouin child, at the age when 
Europeans are still in the nursery, is left in 
charge of the tents, when the tribe are absent. 
He must receive strangers who may have 
blood-claims against his family, answer ques- 
tions, or evade them, guard against marauders, 
and watch and account for every strange 



















































































of his tribe, leaving behind him all his clothes 
and taking only the wretched rags he had on 
him, and wandered down to the Euphrates, 
where he remained for’ months, until his 
He lived all 
this time in the river jungle, feeding on 
roots and herbs, and prowled about in 
the night-time, searching for the horses 
of the Aneyza, if by chance any had 
At last he found one, 
| but, alas! her legs were manacled, and he 
had brought no file with him to cut the 
He was on his way back to the tents 
when he passed through Mr. Layard’s en- 
campment, where he said he would remain 
until he had recovered his strength, when he 
would set off again on his adventurous expedi- 
tion, and this time take a file under his cloak. 
There is no disgrace, but, on the contrary, a 
vast deal of merit due to the youth who thus 

esses himself of a mare and spear. 

rovided only he has not eaten bread and 

salt in the owner’s tent, he may steal with 


In nothing is there a more ee 
the 
European, than in the precocity of intellect. 
One beautiful boy whom Mr. Layard knew was 
a very pleasing instance of this intellectual 
precocity. He was the youngest son of the 
| governor of Hillah—Shabib Aga—a child of 
about twelve years of age, and who trans- 
acted business with Layard with all the 
dignity and decorum of an old man; wrote 
letters, settled disputes, collected levies, and 
was governor and judge in general. He was 


harem begs your Excellency’s acceptance of 
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sign and mark. 


If he sees a horseman’s 
back near the encampment, he must ask him- 
self why he did not stop and eat bread or 


drink water. Was he a spy, or one of an 
attacking party on the march thither, or what 
was there in his condition that made him 
pass so near without stopping? Indeed, few 
men are called on to exercise such watchful- 
ness and intelligence as the Bedouin child 
must practise daily. 

The signs, too, by which a Bedouin boy or 
man can read the book of the passing life of 
the desert, seem to the uninitiated almost 
like magic. He can tell by the foot-prints, 
and by other signs, whether the camel which 
has lately passed was loaded or unloaded, fed 
or hungry, fatigued or fresh ; how long since 
it has passed, and whether its owner was a 
desert or a towns-man, friend or foe, and 
often the name even of his tribe. Layard 
was frequently advised not to dismount, as 
his foot-prints would be known by any track- 
ing party, as those of a stranger, and often an 
Arab led his deloul, that it might not be 
read in the sand that it had been ridden by 
one unaccustomed to guide it. Not a mark 
but has its story; nota stone but tells its 
tale; and the Bedouins can spy out each 
other’s movements by their fleeting foot- 

rints in the sand, as clearly as if published 

in a Court Gazette, or public despatches 
Once a party of Kurdish horsemen stopped 
before the Frankish Bej’s tent. It was a 
young Kurdish chief carrying off a girl with 
whom he had fallen in love, who hastily 
dismounted, to eat bread and drink water— 
then rushed wildly forward, toescape pur- 
suit. But yet they were as @asy to track in 
their flight as if they had left a printed notifi- 
cation of their road. However, they had 
gained time, and time and the good mare do 
all in the desert. 

Hawking is a sport in great repute among 
the Arabs. Their favourite falcons are highly 
prized, and are exceedingly dear. Poor Sut- 
tum lost his favourite hawk Hattib, in this 
journey to the Khabour. In striking its 
quarry it was pursued by an eagle, and flew 
off to the desert, screaming and terrified. 
Suttum wept, and was inconsolable, crying 
“Oh Bej! Hattab was not a hawk, he was 
my brother.” The birds are trained in a very 
simple manner. They are first made to take 
their meat from the horns of a stuffed gazelle 
—then from a tame gazelle, the distance, 
gradually increased to about halfa mile. A 
greyhound is next loosed, the falcon flown at 
the same time, and the gazelle’s throat is cut 
—the bird and the hound being fed with the 
meat. After the sacrifice of three gazelles, 
the falcon’s education is pronounced complete, 
and it is taken to the field, to strike for 
itself. 

The Arabs have an honour and honesty 
among them which is quite incorruptible. Ma- 
rauders and thieves as they are in their own 
vocation, yet, when their sense of honour is 
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roused, they may be trusted to any extent. 
Sahiman, one of Mr. Layard’s guiding- 
chiefs, tracked some camels for six weeks, 
that had been stolen from the encampment 
while under his protection. He felt his 
honour involved, and would have spent a life- 
time in recovering the lost property, rather 
than have it said that his guest or friend had 
been robbed while under his charge. At last, 
he recovered the camels, after infinite trouble 
and exertion, and brought them back to Lay- 
ard, who happened to be absent at the time, 
neither waiting nor wishing for areward. And 
Suttum, that brave and beautiful Ion of the 
Hearth, was often sent across the desert with 
five or six hundred pounds of money—his only 
reward being a silk dress or two, with now 
and then a camel-load of rice or corn for his 
family. Once a Bedouin came all the way 
alone from the neighbourhood of Bagdad to 
pay the balance of a wool account, amounting 
to three or four shillings, and would not 
accept any reward whatever. On the whole, 
arace more gallant, daring, generous, loving, 
and trustworthy, when once placed in the 
position of friends and protectors, is not to be 
found anywhere. And as the boundless free- 
dom of the Bedouin life gives it a charm, no 
other state of existence poets in spite of 
all its privations, so, with all the faults of the 
Bedouin character, its affectionate sincerity 
and princely generosity give it a claim on 
one’s respect and love not easily accorded to 
men more civilised, but perhaps less virtuous. 
Men who, as the noble Hatem, would slay a 
priceless mare, in times of famine, to feed 
some Btranger guests that chanced to come 
to the tents—who, as Suttum, would carry 
money that would enrich them for life, across 
the desert, where the owner of that gold 
could never track them, and where they 
might defy pursuit or detection, yet carry it 
as surely as if guarded by an army—such 
men as these are not barbarians, nor is that 
code of morals to be despised which 
gives such practical results. 


CHIPS. 


SENSIBLE NEWS OF A SEA-SNAKE. 

Iv is comfortable to get some account from 
& trustworthy naturalist of a sea-serpent 
that is neither a bunch of sea-weed nor a 
bunch of lies. Mr. Peach, a gentleman 
whose name is familiar to all working men 
of science, as possessing the property of an 
accurate and intelligent observer, tells us 
that afew weeks ago a specimen of asingular 
and rare serpentine fish was cast on shore in 
Sinclair’s Bay, a few miles from the town of 
Wick in Scotland. This water monster cer- 
tainly is a very fine sea-snake, though not 
perhaps. the well-known sea-serpent of 
fiction. 

When it was brought in it had been mach 
mangled and cut about by the fishermen ; who 
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styled it a Ciel-lonin—a name very apt to be 
corrupted into Sea Lion by those who have 
caught, from time to time, only glimpses of 
the head, which displays a sort of mane. 

Only a few specimens of the animal have 
hitherto been described as having been 
found onthe British shores. Those which 
have been described were all of considerable 
size; but the last caught is the monster among 
monsters, His length is fifteen feet six inches, 
from the eyes only, to not quite the tip of the 
tail. The two ends of him are immeasurable, 
because the tail has been much _ injured, 
its tip broken off, while the whole of the 
head up to the eye has been knocked to pieces, 
partly the fishermen and partly by the 
creature itself in its death struggles. Another 
foot might therefore be added to the mea- 
surable length. The greatest depth of his 
body is one foot two inches, and it would re- 
quire a skewer three and a half inches long 
to transfix him breadthwise in the thickest 
part. His eyes are perfect, an inch and a half 
across, having the pupil dark and iris silvery: 
these eyes are so placed, near the top of the 
head, that they would be conspicuous objects 
while the creature swam upon the surface of 
the water. The head, as before said, is mu- 
tilated so much that little can be said about 
it. There are, visible upon it, stumps of a 
cluster of spine-like fins, well adapted for the 
support of a long crest, which probably 
existed until a boat-hook dealt about the 
snake's head its destructive blows. Upon the 
ridge of his back, extending along the whole 
length, is the dorsal fin; but the top part of it 
is nearly all rubbed off. The skin is of a 
beautiful silvery colour, with fine dark bands 
that pass down from head to tail. The ver- 
tebral column—is not of bone at all, but 
gristly, and not three quarters of an inch 
across. When cut through it shows merely as 
a filon filled with a jelly-like substance. 

As to the actual nature of this rare visitor, 
all competent authorities agree that it is a 
large example of the gymnetrus, a visitor 
known better by the name of riband-lath or 
deal-fish. 

We do not intend to enter into a de- 
bate about the sea-serpent. That would 
be cruel to our readers. Let us, however, 
say, that against the possibility of its exist- 
ence one of the strongest arguments used was, 
that if such animals were in being, some 
portion of their skeletons, especially bits 
of the backbone, would have been thrown 
ashore. Now here we havea creature of a 
snake-like form, sixteen feet in length ; that 
is to say, two feet longer than any similar sea 
monster of the snake kind, before found. It is 
crowned with a long pendulous tuft on the 
back of the head, which would well represent 
the mane which sea-serpent seers have always 
described. Swimming as the fish does on its 
edge, and not flat like a sole or halibut, the 
extreme thinness compared with the depth 
would give it great rapidity of motion, and 
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the flexibility of the extremely delicate carti-| them times out of number. No matter ; the 
Iaginous spinal column—nowhere an inch | strollers have a principle of life m them 
thick—would cause its manner of progression | stronger than the whole family of Shallows. 
to be very like that of a serpent. Hunted from populous ee and 
The greatest wonders of the deep are almost | threatened with all those legal perils which 
hidden from the eye of man, These meteoric|attend the dire English crime of being 
silver-coated fishes appear to reside im the | unlicensed, they are surely to be found, after 
depths, and it is only at long intervals, and | apparently irretrievable extinguishment, cosily 
after a succession of tempests, that a solitary |ensconced in some quiet little village, the 
individual is sometimes cast upon the shore ;| marvel and delight of the unsophisticated, as 
where its delicate body is found torn and | they have been for ages. 
mutilated by the elements, and on the rocks.) Here they are, this blessed spring-tide 
Mr. Peach’s fish of sixteen feet long, seen at | afternoon, in my dear Dumbledowndeary. 
a distance—swimming as it would swim when | Their wheels have been new tired, some fresh 
at the surface of the water with its crest and | stitches have been put into the buskin, an 
dorsal fin exposed, its silvery shining sides, | additional inch has been added to the cothur- 
and the long wake left by its peculiar motion | nus, and some extra dabs have been given to 
—might, at a distance, be considered, by sur-| the scenery ; but here in its entirety is the 


prised eyes, thirty feet in length, or even 
more. But, when we remember that the 
samples taken on the British shores have 
been found in comparatively narrow, shallow, 
and cold seas, and were probably but small 
and sickly specimens carried against their 
will out of the depths of their own oceans, in 
warmer climes, we may easily conceive that 
others of the kind very much larger may be 
dwellers there. It is well known that the 


backbone of the largest shark becomes a mass 
of jelly very soon after putrefaction has com- 
menced, and we may argue that should) 
a fish of the kind here mentioned, even ten 
times its size, be met with, the vertebre 
would be only seven inches and a half across ; 


and, being also frailer than the shark’s, they 
would still sooner perish. 

It is an interesting fact that the first re- 
corded specimen of the fish here roughly 
described was found near Land’s End, in 
Cornwall: and this, the last, near John 
O’Groat’s, Caithness; the others in places} 
situated between these extreme points. Thus | 
they take the range of the whole coast of'| 
Great Britain, washed by the British Channel | 
and the German Ocean ; but hitherto the} 
appearance of no such creature has been 
noticed in Ireland. 


STROLLERS AT DUMBLEDOWN- 
DEARY, 


Tue strollers. Have not the righteous| 
powers of law, reform, science, and sectarian- 
ism been directed for centuries against the 
strollers? There have been wise Justices in 
ruffs, and doublets, and trunk-hose, deter- 
mined to put the strollers down, and most 
signally failing in so doing, ever since the time 





of the Spanish Armada ; just as, I dare say,| 


Thespian waggon at Dumbledowndeary. 
Which Dumbledowndeary, I beg to remark, 
is thoroughly an out of the way place. One of 
our magnates expresses his opinion that it is 
left out—at all events, you can’t find it in— 
many maps of England, and it never rains or 
shows at the same time it does in other places. 
There is no mint in Dumbledowndeary, no 
turnip-radishes, no salad-oil, and there are 
very few carrots. There ts no lawyer ; there was 
one some time ago, but he made a most signal 
failure of it, and died. There is very little 
clergyman; for the incumbent couldn’t 
make the place out, so he spends his living 
of six hundred a year in Hastings, and the 
cure of souls is done in job-work by a succes- 
sion of clerical nonentities, of whom very little 
indeed is seen, between service. There is 
never any cholera at Dumbledowndeary, and 
seldom any fever, and so little sickness and 


|few accidents, that our doctor’s a 
is 


amputations are confined to the plants in 

greenhouse, and he is fain to eke out his time 
by taking photographie portraits, for pure 
love of science, of the inhabitants, to their 
immense delight: mute inglorious Miltons 
coming out under the process and on the 
prepared paper, as speaking likenesses, and 
“Cromwells, guiltless of their country’s blood,” 


|all generally mild men with sandy whiskers, 


appearing beneath the influence of collodion 
and iodine, as the most truculent and black- 
bearded bravos. We have no crime, and no 
immorality (to speak of), and our only regret 
is, that more Londoners do not arrive at our 
natty railway station; wander in our green 
lanes and voiceful woods, fill their eyes with 
the delicious prospect of wood and water, and 
meadow around dhhens ; taste our publicans’ 
neat wines, and avail themselves of their 
commodious stabling, and at last be so de- 


in the mythic time of San Apollo and all the | lighted with the place as to buy, build, or 
_ and goddesses, the great Justice Midas—| hire houses, and settle in Dumbledowndeary 
or all that he was squire, knight of the shire, altogether. But I am afraid that those who 
and custos rotulorum—failed in putting the | know of and love this queer, pleasant, little 
strollers of Ais epoch down. Strollers have | spot, keep the seoret to themselves, as those 
been declared rogues and vagabonds by all | Indians do who are aware of the city of gold 
sorts of statutes : pulpit thunder and quarter in Central America, and tell no stranger, lest 
sessions lightming have been levelled against | the profane vulgar should step in and spoil it. 
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Our taste for the drama in Dumbledown- 
deary, though not often indulged, is vast. We 
take trips to town sometimes, and go to the 
play; and mighty are the discussions that 
afterwards take place about the plays we have 
seen. We have settlers amongst us, hermits 
long since retired from the busy world, who 
can remember Siddons, the elder Kean, and 
Young. These “shoulder their crutch and 
show how” plays were acted. There was a 
dark man who lodged up the back lane last 
year, and was supposed to have been formerly 
aplay-actor. It was mooted that he should 
read Shakspeare im the schoolroom; and 
he said he would think about it ; which I sup- 
pose he has been doing ever since, for no 
more came of the proposition. We have 
frequent bets of fours and sixes of alco- 
holic fluéds, respecting the exact readings 
of quotations from the dramatists; and re- 
ference being made to the authors’ works 
themselves, both parties are generally found to 
be in the wrong. Lastly, though we have no 
regular theatre (not even the smallest provin- 
cial one, within ten miles), we are visited, with 
tolerable regularity, oncea year, by a band of 
those peripatetic histrionics called strollers, 
They omitted to visit us last year, and I grieved; 
thinking the dramatic element in Dumble- 
downdeary was on the decline; but a few 
days since, walking up street, the time being 
dinner time, and the object of my journey the 
fruitless one of procuring a ha’porth of mint, 
with a view to its eonversion into sauce 
for lamb, I was greeted with the intelligence 
that the mummers were come. , 

The announcement was the more pleasant 
as it followed close on the heels of another 
class of amusements with which we have 
lately been favoured. We have seen a sight 
in Dumbledowndeary within the last fort- 
night not unfamiliar, I dare say, to my older 
and travelled readers, but which to the 
younger portion must be quite novel and sur- 
prising. What do you think of five wild 
and picturesque foreigners appearing in Dum- 
bledowndeary, coming from no man knows 
where, and going no man knew whither; 
four of them leading two monstrous bears and 
two hideous wolves, with chains and muzzles, 
and the fifth man bearing a drum of uncouth 
make, which he smote continuously! Bears 
and wolves in England! They took us back 
to the time of King Egbert, and the Royal 
Bear, which lived in the Tower, and washed 
himself in the River Thames. The bears 
were brown beasts, with that pitiably. half- 
human appearance, which bears have when 
on their hindlegs, of being distressed 
mariners in shaggy brown coats and 
trousers, much too loose for them: the 
name of one of them was Martin, and a most 
woe-begone Martin he was, with paws like 
very dirty driving gloves, with the fingers 
coming through, a preposterous muzzle, and 
a general expression of the most infinite rag- 
gedness and wretchedness. He danced, did 
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Martin, and went through the military exer- 
cise, and kissed his keeper at the word of 
command, with oh! such an unmistakable 
jlonging in his countenance to amplify the 
kiss into a hug, and a gnash, and a tear! 
Martin’s brother was a young bear—Martin 
the foundling, perhaps—who, whether the 
major part of his sorrows were yet to come, 
according to the axiom, or not, seemed to 
| have quite enough of them now, and aban- 
doned himself to despair in the dust, at every 
convenient opportunity, till forced to assume 
|the duopedal attitude by the cudgel of his 
master. As to the two wolves, they were not 
performing wolves, nor dancing wolves, nor 
learned wolves, by any means: they were 
| Simply wolves—lanky, brindled, savage-look- 
ing creatures, whose existence was embittered 
by an insufficiency of raw flesh, human or 
otherwise, and by the necessity of wearing'a 
muzzle, and being tugged about by a chain. 
They viewed the performanees of their ursine 
brethren with profound disgust and contempt : 
their masters, whom they unwillingly permit- 
ted to drag them along, with more disgust 
still, mingled with fear and loathing. Man 
delighted them not, nay, nor woman either ; 
the one sole object on which their attention 
seemed fixed, and to which their desires were 
directed, lay m the amalgamated legs of the 
juvenile population of Dumbledowndeary. 
For those tender, feshy, tearable, crunchable, 
howlable-for extremities did their fierce 
mouths water, their teeth gnash, and their 
eyeballs glare, and their bushy tails dis- 
port themselves, in a manner horrid to 
beheld, 

If the bears and the wolves, and their 
strange keepers (the man with the drum was 
a study in himself) were a source of amuse- 
ment, imagine what a fertile source of recre- 
ation the strollers must have been. As 
soon as I heard that the mummers were 
come, I lost no time, you may be sure, in re- 
pairing to the spot where they had set up 
their theatre. It was not ill-chosen. A 
green patch of land, with a natural amphi- 
theatre of turf around it, then a path, then 
another patch, where Mr. Clewline, the sail- 
maker, spreads out his sails like gigantic 
table-cloths, and pitches them, or waterproofs 
them, or does something to them with some 
mysterious compound; and then the brcad 
shining river with the yachts dancing on its 
bosom, like trim bits of nautical cabinet- 
making ; the dusky brick-laden barges with 
heavy sails, that would seem to be impreg- 
nated with brick-dust too, so dusky red are 
they ; the squat Prussian and Swedish barks 
waiting at the ballast wharf; the Gravesend 
steamer puffing and smoking along the chan- 
nel on the Essex side; the unobtrusive, yet 
labouring ant-like- little’ tugs, pilot fishes 
to great sharks and whales -of Yankee 
liners, and Green’s Indiamen and Australian 
packet-ships, deep in the water with auriferous 
|eargoes, ‘There is one-legged Barker in his 
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little boat, his oars as he feathers glancing in 
the wet spray and golden sun like priceless 
gems, though they are but humble lancewood 
after all. There is Mr. Thumb, the pilot, 
shoving off to board and pilot, nolens volens, 
a homeward-bound ship ; there is a neat little 
skiff pulling in from a yacht with ladies deep 
in novel reading and crochet work ; there, 
opposite to me, in Essex, are flat marsh lands, 
and flatter meadows, and the white smoke of 
another train on another railway, and there- 
abouts, they tell me, lives the wicked con- 
tractor who sold the hay which the horses 
couldn’t eat, and which it was very lucky they 
did not eat, under the circumstances of cold 
lamb. connected with the forage in question ; 
and here, at my feet, is the grassy patch with 
the strollers’ booth upon it. 

It is a very tumbledown edifice indeed, of 
old boards and canvas, which have evidently 
done service in countless grassy patches, to 
say nothing of fairs, allover England. There 
is an outer proscenium supported on a plat- 
form, about which there can be no mistake 
at all, for it simply consists of a few loose 
boards placed on the body of a van, which 
evidently serves for the conveyance of the 
paraphernalia of the company through the 
country. The proscenium itself,as a work of 
art, is abominable ; as a curiosity it is laud- 
able. All styles of decoration find represen- 


tatives on its surface—the intensely Pra- 
Raphaelite prevailing; for the rules of per- 
poe are wholly set aside, and the avidity of 
t 


e artist for purity and brilliancy have caused 
him to throw aside all except the primary 
colours—red, blue and yellow. There are two 
lateral doors, which mean nothing, inasmuch 
as they lead to nothing, and don’t open, and 
upon which knockers in the Louis eau 
style are planted in bitter mockery. There 
is a door, left centre, which is of some signi- 
fication, inasmuch as it is the box, pit, and 
gallery entrance,and pay-place. Thesummit of 
the proscenium is occupied by those useful do- 
mestic animals, the lion and unicorn at issue, 
as usual, about the possession of the crown, 
and more frequently, oe afraid, getting more 
brown bread than white bread or plum cake 
during the progress of their hostilities ; there 
are a quantity of flowers painted, which, if 
novelty of design and strangeness of colour 
met with their reward, would infallibly carry 
off the gold medal at Chiswick and all other 
horticultural shows; and, finally, there are 
the names of the proprietors of the booth— 
Messrs. Hayes and Walton—glaring in red 
lead, and yellow ochre, and blue verditer. 
The “walk up” process to the booth is 
apparently effected by an inclined plane, 
with a few battens nailed across it at ir- 
regular intervals—an Avernus of which the 
descent will be, I opine, more facile than the 
ascent. 

There is a side door of ingress, however,— 
the stage door, I presume, to the Theatre 
Royal Dumbledowndeary. Close by it is 
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another van with a hood or tilt—a sort of 
mixture of the Thespian and Rommaney, 
or Gipsy, very picturesque. There is a 
ladder leading up to this van or waggon. 
Between its shafts there is at this moment, 
smoking his pipe, an individual who, by 
his smock frock, might be a waggoner; 
by his tight-fitting trousers, a stableman; 
by his squab oilskin hata sailor; by his 
broken nose and scarred complexion, a fightin 
man ; but who, by his wavy black hair (yet 
bearing the brand of the fillet), his shaven 
jaw, his stage eye, stage lip, stage step, is, un- 
mistakably a Thespian, a stroller, a mum- 
mer, if you will. Can this be Hayes? Wal- 
ton, perhaps? No, Walton should be short 
and stout, and, if I mistake not, bald. He 
can’t be both, may be one, is perchance 
neither. As I muse, another man who, in 
his blue frock coat, has a smack of the 
butcher, crosses him, bearing a pail of water, 
and enters the stage door. He puzzles me 
horribly! What can he want a pail of water 
for? Not for ablution—that would be too 
absurd ; not for drinking—that were ab- 
surder still; perhaps for some dramatic 
purpose, for something in the play. Anon 
comes forth from the booth, a female form, 
closely draped in a dingy shawl that might 
have been worn as a toga in one of the 
comedies of Meander, it looks so old. I can- 
not see her face ; but, as she climbs into the 
waggon, I catch a glimpse of a cotton stock- 
ing—pink? Well, not — pink ; say laven- 
dered by dirt ; and a red leather brodequin. 
’Tis a dancer ; and, as she disappears there 
protrudes for a second from under the tilt,a 
human face, and that face is white with chalk, 
red with paint, and bald, with a cockscomb, 
and is as the face of a clown, and I get 
excited. 

So do some eighty or a hundred boys and 
girls, of various sizes and ages, who are stand- 
ing, like me, on the turf or gambolling on the 
turf amphitheatre,some with the intention, as 
I have, of patronising Hayes and Walton, 
when their theatre opens. Others, oppressed 
by that perpetual want of pence that vexeth 
public children, contenting themselves with 
seeing as much as they can of the outside of 
the show, hopeless of internal admittance. It 
is very good to see all these happy poor 
children, not ragged, but in the decent, homely, 
common clothes that country children 
wear; it is very good to hear this village 
murmur as 


The mingling notes come soften’d from below, 


I cannot hear 


The swain responsive as the milkmaid sung ; 


swains don’t respond or milkmaids sing in 
these back parts. I can’t hear 


The watchdog’s voice that bays the whispering wind; 


but I can hear 
The playful children just let loose from school, 
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the noisy geese gabbling o’er the pool, the 


sober herd lowing to meet their young, and 
the loud laugh which speaks (not always, 
dear Goldsmith), the vacant mind. 

Two sober horses feed quietly by the side 
of the tilted chariot, while the rest of the 
landscape is made up by a misanthropic 
donkey which appears to have given up 
thistles altogether as gross and sensual luxu- 
ries, and browses contentedly on chalk and 
stunted thistles; and a big brown dog that 
seems to know everybody, and tumbles every- 
body, and makes a very fierce pretence of 
barking and biting, belying his fierceness all 
the time by the wagging of his tail and the 
leer on his honest countenance—a landscape 
of happiness and plenty, and quietude, and 
the Queen’s peace. 

Of Peace, say I? As I watch the strollers’ 
booth, there comes across the field of the 
river a little black steamer, with a white 
funnel, towing a hulkish, outlandish bark, 
with her mainmast all gone to pieces, with 
an outlandish flag at her mizen, and floating 
proudly above it the English ensign. This is 
a Russian prize; and, as though looking 
through a camera, you suddenly drew a ré 
slide between the lens and the eye, this field 
of peace becomes at once a field of war. See, 
transport number forty-two is just going 
down river; she is chock full of heavy 
guns and munitions of war; yonder little 
schooner, painted light-blue, a Fruiterer 
from the Azores, laden with peaceful oranges 
and lemons, has been chartered by govern- 
ment for the conveyance of stores to the 
Black Sea; transport number nineteen is 
expected down shortly with artillery horses, 
and transport number seventy with hussars 
and lancers. I begin to remember that, 
within a few miles of my quiet, peaceful, little 
Dumbledowndeary, are the most famous 
arsenals and dockyards to be found in this 
mortal world—fields of the balls of death— 
laboratories of destructive missiles. But 
the waters curl and are blue and spark- 
ling, and the tides have their ebb and 
flow, whether their burdens be peaceful 
argosies or armed galleys; and the river- 
shores remember that they have seen the 
Danes in the Thames, and the Dutch in 
the Medway, and the mutiny at the Nore, 
and that they were none the less green and 
smiling. 

Messrs. Hayes and Walton do not trouble 
themselves about the war, save in so far as it 
affects the price of tallow candles and two- 
inch rope, or influences the minds of their 
audiences, leading them (H. and W.) to com- 
pose and perform pieces of a war turn or of a 
military tendency—all to suit the popular 
appetite for the drama pugnacious. ‘hus, 
though the piece originally announced for 
this evening was the Corsican Brothers, or 
the Fatal Resemblance and the Murdered 
Twins ; H.and W., finding Dumbledowndeary 
to be partially a down-to-sea-going place, 
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including among its population coastguards- 
men, bargemen, watermen, and fishermen— 
persons all supposed to have a lively interest 
in the progress of the war—changed the drama 
to the Russian War and the Gallant Turk ; 
or, Death, the Danube, and the Tartar 
Bride. 

We have waited a considerable time 
—so considerable indeed that Mr. Sprouts 
the peripatetic fishmonger and purveyor of 
sundries in general, has driven his little truck, 
drawn by a placid little ass, to the brink of 
the amphitheatre, and is driving quite a 
brisk trade in cakes, nuts, apples, oranges, 
and ginger beer. We almost feel inclined 
to ask for bills of the play. 

By and by a little cheer directs my 
attention from the proscenium; and my 
spirits are raised to the highest pitch by the 
appearance on the platform of an Individual. 
He makes his appearance, curiously, much in 
the same manner as I have seen Mr. Calcraft 
make his appearance on a certain dreadful 
stage in front of one of Her Majesty’s jails, 
where he does the second tragedy business— 
cautiously advancing to the front and curi- 
ously peering into and scanning the populace. 
But he wears garments far different from 
the doomster’s sables; having on a pair of 
gay boots, which I dare swear have been 
originally ancle-jacks, and are now covered 
with a coat of red paint; a pair ot 
ample calico trousers, a broad leathern belt 
with a large brass buckle (pattern the Miller 
and his Men—size, Grindoff), a velveteen 
polka jacket with coarse gold lace sewn down 
all the seams, an imitation point-lace collar, 
and such a turban! a wondrous combination 
ofa wide-awake hat with a dirty shawl 
twisted round it, and streamers of spangled 
gauze, and a broken feather—a turban that 
would make any Cheltenham or Leamington 
spinster die of envy. This individual, after 
a cursory but evidently efficient survey of his 
auditory—having reckoned them all up, and 
divided the paying from the non-paying ones 
—disappears into the place from whence he 
came ; soon, however, to re-appear with along 
green drum, whose bruised parchments attest 
how long and often it has suffered the dis- 
cipline of the stick. This drum he discreetly 
proceeds to sling by a cord to the posts of the 
proscenium, and deliberately performs a solo 
upon it—a solo that has very little beginning 
and an elastic end—being capable of prolon- 
gation ad infinitum ; or of being cut sharp off 
when necessity requires. 

To him, presently, a man in private 
clothes, with a trombone. Next, a man with 
a horn, and a troublesome cough, which 
makes of his horn-blowing one conti- 
nual catarrh. Next, a young lady in long 
black ringlets and long white calico ; next, a 
ditto ditto in red hair braided and short pink 
calico spangled trousers to match, and blue 
boots; next a diminutive child-woman or 


} 
| 
| 
| 


woman-child, I scarcely know which, —2 
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with her dark eyes and hair and slight 
figure, would be pretty but for a preter- 
naturally large and concave forehead—a fore- 
head that seems to argue wrong and mis- 
management somewhere beyond theinevitable 
malformation of nature ; next a magnificent 
creation full six feet high, with flowing black 
hair (or wig), a plumed hat, an imitation 
point-lace collar, a half modern military, half 
Elizabethan doublet, a fierce sword, trunk 
hose, buckskin (imitation) tights, and a 
pair of jack-boots—large, high in the thigh, 
acute in the peaks, lustrous with copal var- 
nish or grease—a monarch pair of boots— 
such boots that had you dared displace them 
and they had been Bombastes’, he would have 
had your life in a twinkling in King Artaxo- 


mines’ time. These boots seem to oppress | 


their wearer with a deep and awful sense of 
the responsibility they involve. They are 


perchance the only pair of jack boots in the | 


company, and to wear them, perhaps, is as 

recious a favour as it was of old to wear the 

ing’s robe of honour. This booted man 
moves with an alternate short step and stride. 
His eyes are bent downward, but not in 
humility—they are looking at his boots. He 
has no eyes, no ears, no thought apparently 
fer anything beyond those nether casings. 
look at him with fear and loathing, mingled 
with patriotic hatred ; for Iseem to recognise 
in him the Emperor of Russia, and already 
suspect him of nefarious designs connected 
with the Tartar Bride. 

Two more personages appear in succession, 
and make up the eifective strength of the 
company. There is an old man with feeble 
lers and a flaxen wig, ill-concealing a stubbly 
grey head of hair. He wears a gray jerkin 
with hanging sleeves; beneath which there is 
a suspicion of Dirk Hatteraick’s pink striped 
shirt, and hose to match. Besides being 
the old man of the troupe, physically an 
dramatically, he is one of the orchestra like- 
wise, and carries a battered old flageolet, of 
which the music comes out all at wrong 
holes and produces dismal discord. The last 
histrionic who makes himself manifest, is a 
little man, who, by his particularly bandy 
legs, frill, cockscomb and painted face is of the 
clown, clowny—the clown I caught a glimpse 
of in the waggon; and who has a habit of 
rubbing his face continually with a blue 
pocket handkerchief rolled up into a very 
small ball, which, taking his painted face into 
consideration, is, at the least, inconvenient. 
The ow range themselves on the plat- 
form, and there is dead silence in the amphi- 
Sa. You might hear a piece of sweetstuff 

rop. 

I very soon find that the clown does not 
belie his appearance ; for he advances to the 
front with the man in the wonderful turban, 
and is immediately addressed by him as Mr. 
Merriman and desired to be funny. 

Upon which he at once stands upon his 
head. Unfortunately, however, the boards 
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upon which he stands being loose, it occurs 
to one of them to stand upon its head like- 
wise, upon the fulcrum and lever principle, 
and Mr. Merriman is very nearly precipitated 
down the inclined plane, and into the midst 
of his admirers. He as suddenly recovers 
himself, and makes a joke which is none 
the lest happy for not having the remotest 
connection with the event which has just 
oceurred, 

“ Merriman,” says the turbaned Turk, ina 
jaunty, offhand manner, “have you ever 
travelled ?” 

“ All over the world,” answers Merriman. 

“ Have you been in ’Merrikar ?” 

“No, not there; I said all over the world 
mind.” 

“Well, in Afrikar, Europe, ’Stralia ?” 

“ No, no, I said the world.” 

“ Well, where ‘ave you been ?” 

Mr. Merriman scratches his head as if to 
refresh his geographical reminiscences, and 
| after a pause, answers, “I’ve been in Dumble- 
downdeary.” 

This is taken as a great joke, and is roared 
at accordingly. 

“Merriman,” asks he of the turban again, 
“what is nonsense ?” 

“Why,” to him replies the jocoso, “ to eat 
vinegar with a fork ‘s nonsense. To try to 
stop the tide with a teaspoon ’s nonsense, 
And to try to stop a woman’s tongue when 
she’s a talking ’s nonsense.” 

This is received as even a more exquisite 
witticism than the first, and is greeted with 
/much haw-hawing and clapping of hands by 
the men, and much blushing and giggling by 
the women. The little folks laugh, as it is 
their happy privilege to laugh at everything 
at which they don’t ery. 

Merriman is proceeding to make another 
joke, when the Turk stops him. 

“You had better, Merriman,” he says, 

“hinform the company that this hevening we 
shall have the honour of pfromming the Roo- 
shianWar and the Gallant Turk ; or, Death, 
: Danube, and the Tartar Bride.” 





Merriman makes the announcement with 
many deliberate mistakes and transpositions 
of the original text. 

“ Asthe pfrommences will be raather long,” 
the Turk adds by way of rider, “we will 
fust ’ave a shut dence on the outside, and 
the pfrommences will then kmence in the 
hinteriar. Hadmission sixpence to boxes, 

| and thruppence to gallery.” 

The a dence ‘Ge whe place. But 
as the space is extremely limited on which 
its evolutions are performed, the dancers 
literally walk through the figures. The 
clown moves his legs a great deal, but his 
body not much, and is excessively active 
within a confined space. The old man, 
whose legs move naturally of themselves 
through feebleness, is paralytically nimble, 
and the young lady in white calico is 

las energetic as she can be under the 
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child-woman with a sort of nervous in- 
terest, and observe that they cling to 
each other, and whisper together, and 
make much of one another. I imagine 
some relationship between them, or at least 
some strong sympathy and bond of love and 
suffering, often stronger, God knows, than 
ties of blood, As for the Emperor of Russia, 
he feels it plainly beneath the dignity of his 
boots to dance, and contents himself with an 
occasional grim bow to his partner. 

There is rather a hitch at the end of the 
shut dence, and to say the truth, rather a 
long wait before the pfrummences kmence 
in the hinteriar, Perhaps the manager is 
waiting for the approach of dusk, for it is 
yet broad daylight ; perhaps (and the noise 
of some hidden hammers would seem to bear 
out this view of the question) the arrange- 
ments are not yet completed. Meanwhile 
the solo on the drum is repeated, and an 
overture by the whole of the orchestra (any 
tune or time) and then there is another 
shut dence, performed however without the 
co-operation of the Emperor, who, probably 
disgusted at the levity of the proceedings, 
disappears altogether, 

Just then I become sensible of the presence 
of young Harry Bett, who is commonly 
known as the Young Squire, and has made 
up his mind to drain the cup of delirious ex- 
citement known as Life in Dumbledown- 
deary to the very dregs. Young Harry 
has a coat with many pockets, and trousers 
fitting him much tighter than his skin, and, 
if the constant perusal of a betting-book 
made a reading man, would take a double 
first class at any university, ad eundem. 
He bets freely, does young Harry, upon 
fights, races, hop-harvests, trotting mares, 
cribbage, boating, ratting, cricketing, and 
general events. He has brought with him a 
gallon of beer, in a flat stone bottle, and a 
quantity of birdseye tobacco and short pipes. 
He is quite an enthusiastic admirer of the 
minor drama, though in rather a violent and 
turbulent phase. 

He startles me at first somewhat by ad- 
dressing the mighty Emperor of Russia him- 
self by his Christian name, and by making 
derisive inquiries after his state of health. 
He alarms me by gallantly offering beer to 
the lady in white ; by breaking into the very 
marrow of Mr. Merriman’s witticisms with 
adze-headed jokes of his own, and by pouring 
forth to me the details of an irruption 
he had made into the dressing-room of 
the company—which was the stage of the 
theatre, ‘indeed—and, according to his ac- 
count, presented an exactly similar appear- 
ance to the barn made famous in Hogarth’s 
print. But, when I find that his free-and- 
easiness is appreciated to the fullest extent ; 
that Hayes evidently thinks him a bold fel- 
low, and Walton a dashing spirit, I begin to 
think that I have been living behind the 
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time somehow, and that life in Dumbledown- 
deary is the life for a rackety blade, after all. 

Louder beats the drum, and louder still 
brays the music through the inspiriting 
strains of Pop goes the Weasel, which 
dashing melody young Harry has called for, 
| and is now supposed to be heard for the first 
time in Dumbledowndeary. Hey for dissi- 
pation! Let us throw aside the conven- 
tionalities of society and be gay and rackety 
with a vengeance. We spurn the inclined 
plane, with its servile battens nailed across, 
and enter the Theatre Royal by the side- 
;door, when we immediately assume nine 
points of the law—possession of a front seat 
—supposed to form part of the boxes ; young 
Harry sternly tendering the gallery price, 
threepence, which after some demur is 
accepted by the Tartar Bride, who appears 
to be Argus-eyed ; for though taking money 
at the gallery door outside, she spies us in 
the boxes, and is literally down upon us ina 
twinkling. 

During an interval of from ten to fifteen 
minutes, some twenty score of our population 
come tumbling into the theatre. There is 
nothing but a coarse canvas covering, sup- 
ported on poles, overhead, rough deal planks 
on tressels to sit upon, and the bare grass 
beneath. “The theatre is—well, not bril- 
liantly, but—lighted with somebody’s patent 
gas, which appears to be a remarkably pitchy 
compound, flaring away in tin cressets, We 
make ourselves very comfortable, however, 
with the gallon of beer (which young Harry 
liberally dispenses to his neighbours), and 
the tobacco-pipes, while above us rise tiers of 
seats occupied by brick-makers, ballast~ 
heavers, sand-men, farm-labourers, nursery- 
maids,decent young women (and in thatrespect 
my Dumbledowndeary is a very coronal of 
jewels of pure water), bargemen, boatmen, pre- 
ventive men, children and dogs. You would 
be puzzled to find a more motley assemblage 
at any other theatre in England, major or 
minor. The aristocracy of the place, such as 
the butcher, the farmers, and two or three 
worthy landlords, do not hold aloof from the 
entertainment altogether, but they are bash- 
ful, and will drop in by and by. 

All in, and all ready to begin—in front, at 
least—though by a continued hammering 
behind all does not seem quite ready there, 
I see Mr. Merriman and the Turk in anxious 
confabulation over an old hat; which, from 
its tinkling when moved, I conjecture must 
contain coppers. Those coppers must be the 
receipts, and Merriman and the Moslem 
must be Hayes and Walton. The con- 
vex-headed young lady (who is otherwise 
attired as a coryphée), laboriously brings 
down the much-enduring drum ; and, placing 
it before that part of the proscenium where 
the orchestra should be but is not, grasps 
the sticks in her tiny little hands and begins 
battering away at it afresh. I begin to grow 
very sick of this very long wait, likewise of 
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the continuous strophes of Pop goes the 
Weasel, which the brass band drones forth ; 
though I am somewhat diverted by the 
touching resignation with which the flageolet 
allows the trombone to wipe the mouthpiece 
of his instrument on his sleeve, and also by 
a survey of the coat and hat of the trombone 
himself. That musician is one diamond of 
grease, and his clothes form perfect facets of 
oleaginous matter. Young Harry, how- 
ever, does not find the time hang heavily. 
He hands the foaming can about — 
at least its substitute, a broken mug—he 
converses familiarly with the ladies of the 
company who sit familiarly on the front 
benches till it be their turn to ascend the 
stage, and he holds earnest parley with some 
members of the upper gallery who are be- 
guiling the time by pelting us with nut-shells 
and broken pipes. Two or three “hallos!” 
and “now thens!” accompanied by a strong 
recommendation to “cheese it” (¢. ¢, act of 
cessation), cause these trifling annoyances to 
cease. Meanwhile, the theatre is getting 
fuller. Ineed not say that the free-list is 
entirely suspended—no ! not entirely: there 
is one exception—the policeman is admitted 
free. He surveys the assemblage municipally, 
theproscenium critically, the corps dramatique 
favourably. The performances have not long 
commenced before I observe him applauding 
the Emperor of Russia enthusiastically. 
With that potentate, who is sitting majestic 
in his boots immediately before me, and con- 
descendingly partaking of beer with the 
young Squire, I enter into brief conference. 
I am somewhat disappointed to find that he 
is merely a Russian field-marshal after all, 
but I still revere his boots. He tells me that 
I was right in my surmise respecting Hayes 
and Walton. They are the parties, he says, 
and very nice parties they are. He apologises 
for the thinness of the company, saying that 
itis not yet complete, but that it was very 
strong at Stepney Fair, where they were 
doing twenty houses a day. The lady 
in white is Mrs. Hayes. He thinks 
Dumbledowndeary a poor place. He 
anticipates but mediocre business, as the 
thing isn’t known yet, and they hav’nt as 
much as sent a drum about. Do I think that 
the tradesmen would give a bespeak ? If so, 
they would have some bills printed, and— 
Tinkle, tinkle, tinkle! A bell, which has 
been ringing about once in every half minute as 
a species of sop to the public impatience, now 
rings to some purpose, and the curtain rises. 
The Russian War! The Tartar Bride! 
Death and the Danube! The Gallant Turk ! 
Yes; let me see, Azarack (this Turk) is in 
love with Selima, pronounced Syllabub (lady 
in white), daughter to Chum-Chum, a Tartar 
peasant (the old man, and discovered to be a 
rank Irishman), but is coveted by a Russian 
Field Marshal (Boots). There is an under- 
plot, treating of the loves of Hilda Chum- 
Chum’s second daughter (Convex) and Wingo, 
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a Wallachian peasant (played by a personage 
in a costume novel to me, but, if I mistake 
not, Mr. Merriman in buff boots). The drama 
is in three acts, averaging twelve minutes 
each. The scene varies between a woodman’s 
hut, a modern drawing-room, and a dungeon, 
supposed to be the palace or castle of Field- 
Marshal Boots. I think I cannot better sum 
up the plot than by stating that in act the 
first there is one murder, two fights, Wingo 
up the chimney (which catches fire), one 
imprisonment of Chum-Chum, and three 
appeals (on her knees) by Selima to Boots, 
beginning with “’Ear me.” Act the second: 
three fights, two abductions of Selima, one 


|elopement by Hilda, a torture undergone by 


Chum-Chum, a comic song by Wingo, and 
innumerable soliloquies by Boots. Act the 
third ; three fights (one fatal), one ghost, one 
general reconciliation, and a dance by the 
characters, ending with the Triumph of the 
Turks, and Ruin of the Russians, I need not 
say that Boots is at last totally discomfited 
and brought to signal shame, and is dragged 
off, dead, by the toes of those very jack boots 
he has done so much, by his ruffianly conduct, 
to disgrace. I may add that all these events 
appear to take place in that part of Turkey 
which borders on Tartary, close to the 
Danube, where it falls into the Baltic Sea; 
that the dialogue is all carried on in the 
purest vernacular, including such words as 
“old Bloke,” “blow me,” “ pickles,” “go to 
Bermondsey,” and the like; that it is elevated 
however by sundry scraps from Othello, 
Manfred, Venice Preserved, and Richard the 
Third, sprinkled hither and thither like plums 
in a pudding, and spouted by Boots; and, 
to wind up, that there is not one single H 
in a right place among the whole company. 

I must confess that, in my vagabond way, 
I find it all very pleasant notwithstanding ; 
and that I am charmed with the audience, so 
charmed with the play, acted out upon the 
fresh green turf. So I sit through the laugh- 
able drama of A Day Well Spent (not to 
speak of a variety of intermediate singing 
and dancing) with great content, and, at 
parting, promise the ex-Emperor (in private 
life at once a humble and familiar man) that 
I will interest myself with the tradesmen 
for a bespeak next Monday. 
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